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SEAMLESS METAL RIM 


a practical LOW COST 
ROVING CAN 


CONSTRUCTED of a heavy laminated paper 
tube. Bottom of heavy cold drawn steel firmly 
fastened to shell with 4 inch metal kicking band— 
all of one-piece. One piece steel top ring. Re- 
inforcing band of heavy cold drawn steel around 


bottom. 
SONOCO, PRODUCTS COMPANY 


HARTSVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


SS 


«HEAVY LAMINATED 
ESPECIALLY TREATED 
PAPER TUBE ~ 


KICK BAND 


_- ONE-PIECE 
RE-INFORCING 
BAND OF HEAVY 
COLD DRAWN STEEL 


K 
ONE-PIECE 
HEAVY COLD DRAWN 
STEEL BOTTOM 
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EMMONS MAKES EVERYTHING 


Anything you need in the line 
of Loom Equipment for Better Weaving 


Chafeless Cord 


—for fine cover on fine goods 


More mills use 
harness made, for this Super-Smooth harness with the Warp- 
Saving Finish builds up better cover; lessens loom stops due 
to warp breaks; 


SEL 


Chafeless Cord than any other. cotton 


lasts longer. 


Emmons Steel HEDDLES 


—bhacked by 68 Years Experience 


To produce a “chafeless” Steel Heddle; one 
that reduces warp triction to its lowest co- 
efficient—-we use 60.separate polishing opera 
tions to bring the inside of the eye to a giass- 
like, super-smoothness. 


Another leature ol Emmons “Chateless” 
Steel Heddles is the Long-Life Plating. both 
cadmium and nickel. 


Mill men tell us that these steel heddles start 
up better; that they make a better looking 
piece of cloth. 


Let us send you samples of the sizes and 
styles you use. We have a full line of all 
standard types and sizes, made up and stocked 
for prompt delivery. 


Non-Slip MAIL EYE HARNESS 


—for coarse and medium weaves 


Light as cotton— 
strong as steel, com- 
bining the stream- 
line steel eye, with 
cotton harness flex- 
ibility. Adapted for 
the drawing-in ma- 
chine. Equip a sec- 


with Emmons Non-Slip Mail Eve and improve 


production. 


METAL and PITCHBAND 
REEDS 


Emmons makes a complete line of All-Metal 
Reeds with the added flexibility and super-smooth 
finish you need for weaving rayons. Also Precision- 
Manufactured Pitchband Reeds, “Custom Made” 
to your requirements. Quick deliveries. 


LOOP and DOLL PICKERS 


As exclusive selling agents for Wardwell Pickers 
we have in stock complete assortment of all types— 
for immediate shipment. 


Emmons SELVAGE HARNESS 


Cotton and Mail Eye Tape Selvages up to 24 inch depth 
for use with either Cotton Harness or Steel Heddles. 


Al S() Mending Eyes and Twine; Beamer and 
' Dresser Hecks; Heddle Frames; Warper and 
Leice Reeds; Slasher and Striker Combs. 
Prices and full information on all items 
on this page gladly furnished on , request. 


EMMONS LQOM HARNESS CO. 


Lawrence, Mass. 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
$2.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 


118 WEST FOURTH STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C. SUBSCRIPTION 
ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MAIL MATTER MARCH 2, 1911, AT POSTOFFICE, CHARLOTTE. N. © 
UNDER ACT OF CONGRESS, MARCH 2, 1897. 
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UNEQUALED PENETRATION WITH ASSURANCE 
OF CONSISTENT UNIFORMITY ON “REPEATS” _ 
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‘AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS SUPER - SPEED WA RPERS 


In southern cotton mills, ACCURATE INFORMATION shows that 
the BARBER-COLMAN system supplies warps to THREE TIMES as 
many looms as ALL OTHER improved spooling and warping systems. 


36% 


are still serviced by 
old-style spoolers 
and warpers. 


Less than 16 Y 


ALL OTHER improved 
spooling and warping 


OovER 482% 


of all looms in southern cotton 

mills are supplied with warps from 
BARBER -COLMAN 

SPOOLERS and WARPERS 


receive warps from 


Ask for a copy of our 


LIST of USERS 


and note the outstanding 
manufacturers using 
Barber-Colman machines. 


[ 
systerms. 
} 
BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS | 
GREENVILLE. S. C. FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
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The Cotton Situation 


By C. T. Revere 


N the outwardly contradictory price movements in 

cotton over the past week we have an excellent exam- 

ple of the workings of market psychology. Only by 
considering the situation from this standpoint is it possi- 
ble to comprehend the confusing price fluctuations. 

Unquestionably it is difficult for the average layman or 
outsider to understand why a sharp and subsequently 
substantial decline followed the publication of the bullish 
Bureau report on December 9th. As we diagnose this 
rather curious phenomenon, the case is somewhat as fol- 
lows: A fair sized but not extensive long interest had 
been built up in recent weeks, part of which had been in 
process of liquidation on rumors of Government selling of 
contracts. Such reports are usually exaggerated, partic- 
ularly in regard to volume. 

The report of the Crop Reporting Board placing the 
yield at 10,734,000 bales was far below expectations, and 
in the interim following its publication the opinion was 
formed that the market would open up sharly upon re- 
sumption of trading. Consequently, numerous orders 
were placed to sell “at the market,” a course that prob- 
ably would not have been adopted if it had been believed 
that post-Bureau prices would show little or no change. 

As a result of this price showing, the seasoned trader 
immediately expressed his views in the familiar formula— 
‘The market makes a poor response to a bullish Bureau.” 
In this way he reached the conclusion that some unknown 
factor was responsible for the disappointing performance. 
Possibly it is no more than natural that part of the selling 
which followed should be credited to Government sources, 
and as the decline proceeded these anxieties were intensi- 
hed. 

In short, we believe the setback that has taken place 
was largely of a technical-psychological character, with 
fundamental considerations more or less in the back- 
ground. It also seems probable that the arguments be- 
fore the United States Supreme Court on the Hoosac 
Mills case and the Bankhead Act aggravated the feeling 
of uncertainty. Added to this was the apprehension over 
the collapse in silver. 

When we look at the indicated supply of free cotton 
and the prospective demand, there seems no escape from 
the conclusion that regardless of intervening ups and 
downs prices must go to a level that will call for the re- 
lease of a substantial amount of Government controlled 
cotton in order to relieve the tension. 

In fact, with present indications that at least 12,000,- 


000 bales of American cotton will be needed this season 
to fill essential requirements, the deficit resulting from a 
yield of 10,734,000 bales this season points to the devel- 
opment of an acute situation. 

It must be admitted, of course, that the cases now be- 
fore the Supreme Court involve the usual uncertainties. 
lf the Government wins the Hoosac Mills case in respect 
to the processing tax, the position remains in statu quo. 
If, on the other hand, the plaintiff gets the decision, the 
effect should be fundamentally bullish on cotton prices, 
based on the hypothesis that the reduced cost and prices 
of goods will lead to a greatly increased demand for fin- 
ished products and thus call for active buying on the part 
of domestic manufacturers. American mill stocks are 
relatively small and the call for replenishment should be 
insistent and in volume. 

Washington advices have led the trade to lean strongly 
to the view that the Bankhead Act will be declared un- 
constitutional. As a matter of fact, this statute never 
received strong sanction from Department officials, and 
its adoption came largely as a result of Senatorial pres- 
sure. It has been assumed that its invalidation would 
result in a weakening of the crop adjustment plan for the 
new season on the ground that there would be a sufficient 
number of non-complaints in the voluntary adjustment 
program to call for a material increase in acreage over 
the present season. 

We do not by any means give full acceptance to this 
view. In our opinion, a most important feature has been 
overlooked. The AAA for the new season has strength- 
ened its hand to an extraordinary extent. Undoubtedly 
a very large proportion of the present crop was sold con- 
siderably below 12 cents, basis average prices on day of 
sale of the ten designated Southern markets. 

Department officials estimate the probable outlay for 
differential subsidy payments at approximately $40,000.- 
000. The recent decline may call for an increase in this 
figure. 

Consequently, the AAA has two strings to its bow— 
two sets of inducements calling for more than usual com- 
pliance with its adjustment program. In the first place, 
no grower can get a penny of his subsidy payment unless 
he signs up for the adjustment program. In the second 
place the amount of the rental payment is governed by 
the extent of the acreage cut - - - varying from 30 to 45 
per cent on a based area figured at 44,500,000 acres. 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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Work Assignment Silk 


By L. P. Alford 
Consulting Engineer, New York, N. Y. 


(Continued from last week) 


STANDARD TIMES FOR SILK AND RAvyon WEAVING 


To apply these two rules it is necessary to establish 
standard times for elementary operations. When the re- 
search staff began its work it was unsuccessful in finding 
a Satisfactory classification and acceptable definitions of 
the elementary operations in silk weaving. We therefore 
developed them for our own use. Appendix 1 gives a 
schedule of 25 elementary operations in silk and rayon 
weaving, with a definition for each. 


These elementary operations group as follows: 
Work while loom is stopped 


Warp break in front of loom. 
Wark break in back of loom. 
Breaker by weaver. 
Warp defect. 
Twisted warp break. 
Missing warp thread. 
Pick out. 
Filling break. 
Change shuttle. 
10. Shuttle runout. 
11. -Change and fill shuttle. 
19. Miscellaneous work while loom is stopped. 
22. Doff cut of cloth. 
23. Loom fixing. 
25. Bang-off. 
Work while loom is running 
12. Fill spare shuttle or fill magazine. 
13. Strip quill. 
20. Miscellaneous work while loom is running. 
21. Preposition quill. 
24. Take up spare ends. 
Pratlling, walking, and examining 
14. Walk to give attention. 
15. Examine work or loom. 
16. Patrolling. 
Free time 
17. Personal needs. 
18. Inactive time. 


wd 


For the purpose of setting standard elementary times 
broad silk fabrics were divided into seven classes: Gum, 
silk, plain; gum silk, satin; plain taffeta, twill; soft silk; 
fancy, 10-shaft or more; canton crepe; and sheer. 

Rayon fabrics were similarly grouped into five classes: 
Rayon acetate, plain; rayon acetate, satin: fancy, 10- 
shaft or more; canton crepe: and sheer. 


"Contributed by the Management and Textile Divisi 
presentation at the Annual Meeting, New York. Dec. 216 1986, 
of The American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 


Sufficient time-study information was secured to set 
creditable standards for three of these classes: Gum silk, 
plain; gum silk, satin; rayon acetate, plain. These times 
are given in Table 1. It appears that these times are the 
first instance of an attempt to set standard times applica- 
ble to an entire industry. 


The times given in Table 1 are based on composite in- 
formation; that is, data were combined from all the mills 
where times studies were made. Where it was possible-to 
compute a modal average that value is given in the table. 
Where the nature of the observed data did not permit the 
determination of the mode, the arthmetic mean was 
calculated and used. Items 14, 15, and 16 are not true 
elementary operations, but each can be expressed as a 
function of a group of elementary operations. Figs. 1, 2, 
and 3 give these relations. 


TABLE 1. ELEMENTARY TIMES FOR SILK AND RAYON 
WEAVING 


(Based on modal averages where possible, arithmetic means 


elsewhere ) 
— Time in Minutes———- 

Rayon 
Gum Silk Acetate 
Occurrence Plaina Satin Plain 
1. Warp break in front of loom 0.88 0.91 0.74 
2. Warp break in back of loom 1.08 1.21 0.97 
3. Breaker by weaver : 0.83 0.83 1.05 
4. Defect front and back 0.19 0.59 0.66 
5. Twisted warp break 0.50 0.58 ike 
6. Tie back — 1.10 1.10 1.45 
7. Pickout 
8. Filling break , 0.28 0.57 0.37 
9. Change shuttle — 0.10 0.11 0.11 
10. Shuttle runout (spare) —— 0.67 0.67 0.75 
Shuttle runout (no spare) 1.35 
11. Change and fill shuttle 0.34 0.34 0.34 
12. Fill spare shuttle ‘ 0.25 0.25 0.21 

Fill spare shuttle and loa 
magazine 0.25 
Place quill in magazine 0.09 
13. Strip quill 0.10 0.10 0.06 


14. Walk to give attention (a function of work while stopped) 
15. Examine work and loom _—__(a function of total work) 

16. Patrolling (a function of work while running) 
17. Personal needs __(a percentage of total time) 

18. Inactive time ___.______.__(a percentage of total time) 

19. Misc. work while stopped — eis saa 
20. Misc. work while running 


21. Preposition quill ria 0.10 0.10 0.10 
24. Take up spare end ____ 0.19 0.19 0.18 
25. Bang-off ROA 0.07 0.07 0.07 


a Less than 140 denier. 


Fig. 1 plots the time of “walking to give attention’’ and 
the time of “work while loom is stopped,” each in minutes 
per thousand picks thrown. Fig. 2 plots “examining” 
time in minutes per thousand picks thrown, and time of 
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‘total work” in minutes per thousand picks thrown. Fig. 
3 plots the time of “patrolling,” and time of “work while 
loom is running,’ each in minutes per thousand picks 
thrown. 


For each of these charts it is believed that the shape of 
the curve is determined. It is unfortunate that the early 
termination of the work prevented the accumulation of 
more data to fix more closely the exact location of the 
curves. It is to be hoped that more research will be done 
on these three elements of work in weaving. 


Two other items in the schedule of Table 1 require 
discussion. No values are given for No. 17 “personal 
needs” and for No. 18 “inactive time.’ Taken together 
these items make up the free time of the operator to be 
used for personal needs and for the relief of fatigue. The 
author offers as a minimum standard for free time in 
silk and rayon weaving 12% per cent of the total time. 
This amounts to 60 min. in a 480-min. shift. As a matter 
of interest the median value of the free times found by 
the time studies of silk and rayon weaving was 59 min. in 
480 min. 


NUMBER OF Looms PER WEAVER 


Although the research staff did not report any method 
for determining a reasonable work assignment in advance, 
it did examine a number of formulas offered for this pur- 
pose. The one given here is modified slightly from what 
seems to be the most direct and simplest of these various 
methodologies. 


Two determinations are needed at the outset: The 
correct average amount of work which the weaver must 
do to produce 1,000 picks of the fabric on which a work 
assignment is to be set; the standard allowance for free 
time. 


4 ° KEY TO SYMBOLS 
2-L00mMm Stands 


4 3-loom Stands 

© 4-Loom Stands 

®&5-loom Stands 

® 6-Loom Stands 

8-LoomStands S.C.&8.C. Auto 
*/2-Loom Stands S.C. Auto 


005 0.10 0.15 0.20 0.25 0.30 
Walking in Minutes per Thousand Picks Thrown 
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Work While Loom is Stopped in Minutes per Thousand Picks Thrown 


Fig. 1. Relation of Walking and Working While Room 
is Stopped 


For any job, after the average number of minutes per 
1,000 picks produced and the free time allowance have 
been determined, the work assignment of the weaver in 
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thousands of picks is readily established for the work day 
whatever its length. The formula is: 


Work assign- Mii Per cent of free 
ment in time allowance 
thousands = — 
of picks | 100 | 
Total minutes of work per 1,000 picks 


Total minutes of work per 1,000 picks includes the 
times for work while loom is stopped, while loom is run- 
ning, walking to give attention, examining, and patrolling. 

Example: Fabric, plain satin crepe. 


Minutes 

Work while loom is stopped 113.17 
Work while loom is running 85.48 
Walking to give attention 44.39 
Examining — 14.34 
Patrolling fad 40.44 
Total 297.82 


The number of picks thrown is 249,000, and the min- 
utes of total work per 1,000 picks thrown is 297.82/249 
—= 1.195. Then the work assignment in thousands of 
picks per 8-hour day is 480 (1 12.5/100) + 1.195 =— 
351+-. Therefore, the work assignment is 351,000 picks 
per 8-hour day. 

The piece rate for the job is readily set to give the 
weekly earnings which are “equitable and agreeable for 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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Dixon's Patent Re- 
versible and Lock- 
ing in Back Saddle 
with New  Olling 
Device three Sad- 
dies in one, also 
Dixon's Patten t| 
Round Head Stir- 
rup. 


Bristol, R. ! 


Send for samples 
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The Cotton Classer Uses The 


Polarizing Microscope 
By Chester L. Pattee * 


HAVE been asked to cover briefly the application of 

research to the technology of the cotton fibre, but 

before going on I would like to call your attention to 
one feature of your monthly bulletin Textile Resarch, 
namely, the well-selected quotations that usually appear 
on the covers. In speaking for myself (as one not con- 
tinuously engaged in research matters) the inspiration 
and stimulation derived from concentrating for about one 
full minute on these valuable excerpts, is a most benefi- 
cial introduction to the reading matter within. I do not 
doubt that many other readers have also experienced the 
same feeling. 

In confining my subject to cotton, I have at my dis- 
posal probably one of the oldest, widest known, most 
valuable, and extremely versatile textile products known 
to man. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE COTTON FIBRE 


Getting down to the more serious matters of this paper, 
I will set forth a few characteristics regarding this fibre. 
The length of staple varies from approximately % inch in 
the Indian and similar types, to about 134 inches in the 
Sea Island and Egyptian, while the large bulk of Ameri- 
can grown cotton ranges between 7 of an inch and 11/16 
inches in length. In general, the ribbon-width varies with 
the types from 10 to 24 microns, while the strictly Ameri- 
can classifications will run from 14 to 18 microns. 

Ordinarily, the tensile strength of the individual fully- 
developed fibre will vary from about 40 grains in the 
longer staples to over 100 grains in the coarser growths; 
American types will usually run from 60 to 80 grains for 
15/16-inch cotton. 

The growth of the cotton fibre on the plant is indeed 
most interesting and complex. Within three to five days 
from flowering, the fibre starts its formation and almost 
immediately reaches its ultimate diameter. At this time 
the fibre is less than 1/10th of a millimeter in length, 
and is to subsequently enlarge itself longitudinally over 
250 fold during the next 25 days. Picture this, if you 
will, as the length more than doubling the diameter dur- 
ing each honr of this growing period. 

The fibre-wall at this stage is not, however, being com- 
pleted as it lengthens, for it is composer only of a primary 
wall encased in a cuticle, processing. After the full length 
is thus reached, another 25 to 25 days is consumed in the 
formation of the secondary wall. 

Some authorities have pictured the secondary wall as 
being successively laid down upon the inside of the pri- 
mary wall in daily growth-rings, arranging itself in an 
irregular helical pattern, and changing its direction at 
will from time to time. In a highly matured fibre, this 
deposito continues until the lumen is reduced to but a 
fraction of the original diameter. Upon the bursting of 
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the boll, the cell-fluids dry up and the familiar convolu- 
tions set in from lack of internal support. 

Commercially, cotton is valued in accordance with its 
(1) staple-length, (2) grade, which includes color, for- 
eign matter, and preparation, and (3) character, which 
covers a multitude of attributes which have not as yet 
been reduced to measurement. Ordinarily “character’’ 
includes such items as (a) body (whether the sample is 
hard or soft, or has a firmness or drag when pulled, (b) 
stdength, (c) uniformity of staple-length, and (d) silki- 
ness, as compared with a high degree of crinkle. 


CoTTON CHARACTER 


These are all characteristics to be observed during the 
manipulation of the sample by the human hand, and are 
subject to any deficiencies in the nerve system of man- 
kind. In a broad sense, the factors of “character” can 
largely be determined by microscopic analysis, and it is 
believed by the writer that determinations by this method 
(or by other scientific means) bearing on the premium or 
discount value as compared with basis. 

In using a low-powered microscope with axial trans- 
mitted light, we can observe the fineness of the sample 
and also the amount of convolutions present. By using 
plane-polarized light, or better still elliptically-polarized 
light, the degre of maturity can be determined. 

These three factors (namely, fineness, spirality, and 
maturity) describe very well.I believe the word “‘charac- 
ter’ as popularly applied, with the possible exception of 
uniformity, which can be analyzed by means of a Suter- 
Webb Duplex Fibre Sorter or similar apparatus. In 
combination, it would seem that the chances of a form- 
ula to compute that elusive demon called “spinnability” 
is not far’ away. 

Fineness is important in the strength of the final yarn, 
by reason that intrinsically, as between two equally well- 
developed fibres, the finer sample has a higher tensile 
strength per unit-weight per centimeter. This has been 
amply demonstrated by various authorities. 

The number of convolutions per unit-length is also be- 
lieved to have an important bearing upon the spun-yarn 
strength. Although slipperiness is probably desirable 
during the drafting processes, the interlocking of convo- 
lutions in the yarn should put a greater number of fibres 
to work in resisting fracture at any given point. 


CONTROL OF IMMATURE FIBRE PERCENTAGE 

The maturity, which is a measurement of the degree of 
thickening in the secondary wall, determines with fair 
accuracy the individual fibre-strength, and also to a more 
significant degree the clearness of the yarn and the even- 
dyeing characteristics in later processing. I have been 

*Technician, Pequot Mills, Salem, Mass. Paper before Annual 
Meeting, U. S. Institute for Textile Research. 
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requested to dwell a little on this matter of maturity, as a 
number of recent observers have correlated the spinnabil- 
ity with this factor, and with quite satisfactory results. 
Having a problem arise concerning product research 
about three years ago, I found it necessary to control the 
per cent of thin-walled fibres during the test period. No 
means was readily available to accomplish this outside of 
purely optical apparatus, which was promptly procured 
and set up. For a year and a half records were kept of 
nep-frequency and yarn strengths. No attempt was 
made to record fineness or staple-length distribution, but 
the mean length was held nearly constant during the 
survey. The results were very satisfactory. How im- 
portant we found the factor of maturity can be compre- 
hended by the following observations as applied to 11/16 
in cotton: but cutting the maturity rating in halves (for 
example, from 80 to 40) the writer would anticipate an 
increase in nep-frequency of over 6 times, and a loss in 
tensile strength of approximately 15 pounds for 21s yarn. 
This is, of course, assuming that the factors of ribbon- 
width, and staple-length distribution, are constant. I will 
not go into the actual technique of this system of meas- 
urement, because anyone will find adequate literature 
available to at least introduce him to the subject. The 
phenomenon displayed by elliptically-polarized light is 
fundamentally due to a difference in orientation of struc- 
ture, and is for al practical purposes independent of fibre 
diameter. Research by means of polarized-fluorescence, 
and by X-ray diffraction patterns, support this contention 
admirably, and it makes but little difference whether one 
favors the micellar or the cellulose-particle theory. 


Broap Fretp For CoTTON RESEARCH 


Scientific research as applied to cotton is not limited 
to the optical field by any means. There is a wide sphere 
in both the chemical and physical ends of research, which 
include such studies as pertain to dyeing, mercerizing, 
bleaching, and warp sizing; also wearing and launder- 
ability, shrinking, moisture-control, and so forth. The 
recent studies on deterioration due to micro-organisms 
seem to promise valuable contributions. 


[It would seem that with the many combinations of 
twists and weaves that have been tried out in the past, 
further developments are to be related toward the useful- 
ness of the cotton fibre in combining with it other natural 
or synthetic products. In this connection I have in mind, 
for example, the new fused collar, which retains its 
natural-born stiffness regardless of severity of the weath- 
er, or cruelty on the part of the laundryman. By this I 
do not wish to insinuate that the laundries are the only 
group responsible for our clothes wearing out, although 
they are frequently so accused. Not at all! A little 
study here will bring forth astounding information as to 
abuse on the part of the garment-owner. I may add that 
probably few of us realize the research that is being done 
by the laundry associations. They are bidding fair to 
supply a major contribution to the long-wearing qualities 
of our wash goods. 


Then we have cotton in combination with Bakelite or 
other plastics. Another substance of growing importance 
is Lastex, wherein we find a product of almost permanent 
resilience, capable of being bleached and finished with its 
cotton carrier, and, subsequenlty in the hands of the 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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UNIVERSAL STANDARD 
RING TRAVELERS 


for real service— 


The Bowen Special Temper 
Round.and Square Point 
Flat, Oval and Round Wire 


The Bowen Vertical Steel 
The Bowen Vertical Bronze 
The Bowen Patented Bevel Edge 
The Bowen Patented Vertical Offset 
The Bowen Patented Ne-Bow Vertical 


For Spinning and Twisting 
If you require 
1. Uniformity 


2. Uninterrupted and Dependable 
Performance 

3. Longer Life 

4. Quality Product 
First Quality Frame Spun Yarns are produced only 
by using ring travelers that dispel any doubt as to 
their performance and manufacture ... Universal 
Standard Ring Travelers . . . meet these require- 
ments, and more, effect a gratifying saving in ring 
and traveler costs by the extra measure of service 


and life they assure ... Order now . . . Samples 
upon rerquest. 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. lL GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Amos M. Bowen, President and Treasurer 
Sales Representatives 
Wm. P. Vaughan 


P. O. Box 792 
Greenville, 8. C. 
T. L. Maynard Oliver B. Land 
P. O. Box 456 P. O. Box 158 
Belmont, N. C. Athens, Ga. 
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Work Assignment in Silk and Rayon 
Manufacturing 


(Continued from Page 6) 
the work performed and the effort expended.” To con- 


tinue the example, assume that this amount is $27 for a 
5-day week of 40 hr. Hence the piece rate = 27 + 
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Examining in Minutes pes Thousand Picks Thrown 


Fig. 2. Relation of Examining and Total Work 


(351,000 « 5)/100,000 = $1.54 per 100,000 picks, or, 
say, $1.50 per 100,000 picks. 

It is evident from this formula and example that the 
work assignment is fixed for the job, and the number of 
looms assigned to an operator, or the speed at which they 
run, may be altered, if necessary, to make it possible for 
the operator to produce the number of picks assigned 
with a satisfactory loom efficiency. In considering a 
change in loom speed, higher speeds usually, but not 
always, increase the amount of work per 1,000 picks. 
The reason for this situation is that more warp and filling 
breaks usually occur at the higher speeds. Time studies 
are indicated whenever a change is made in loom speed 
to determine the effect. 


After the work assignment has been established by the 
method given, the number of looms the weaver is to oper- 
ate can be determined by the following formula: 


Number Work assignment per work days in picks 


Minutes Loom speed Loom. efficiency 
per work in picks $$$ 
day per minute 100 


The number of minutes in a work day is, for example, 
60 & 8 = 480 min. for an 8-hour work day. The loom 
speed is the number of picks thrown by the loom in one 
minute of full operation. The loom efficiency is the per- 
centage of the full work day that the loom actually runs. 
Excluded from the calculation is the stopped time for 
warps out, for twisting-in new warps, for repairs other 
than minor loom fixing, waiting for work, and prolonged 
absence of the weaver. Included in the calculation is an 
allowance for the time of interference. 

Every weaving job requires that a certain amount of 
work must be performed while the loom is stopped. The 
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total time required for a loom to produce 1,000 picks is 
the time required to do necessary work upon the loom 
while it is stopped, plus the running time required by 
the loom to throw 1,000 picks. 
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Patrolling in Minutes per Thousand Picks Thrown 


Fig. 3. Relation of Patrolling and Work While Loom is 
Running 


If a weaver is required to operate several looms simul- 
taneously, an additional allowance must be made for in- 
terference time. Loom interference time is the time a 
loom is stopped (the stoppage having been caused by its 
own stop motions or by the weaver) waiting for attention 
by the weaver. It occurs when two or more looms in a 
stand are stopped simultaneously. Such stoppages are 
frequent in loom operation and the time involved must be 
allowed for in calculating the number of looms to be 
assigned to a weaver, else he will be unable to perform 
the number of minutes of work specified in the work as- 
signment. If the piece rate or wage rate is figured on the 
work assignment, as computed by the method which has 
been given previously in this paper, and the estimated 
loom efficiency is figured by a method which does not 
allow for interference time, the weaver’s earnings will be 
less than the amount that has been estimated. 

The time necessary to be allowed for interference varies 
with the skill and speed of the weaver, and with the num- 
ber of looms in the stand. The greater the weaver’s skill 
and speed the less the interference time; the more looms 
in the stand the greater the interference time. The cor- 
rect allowance can best be determined by careful study 
and analysis of a sufficient number of jobs to give a 
creditable finding. One of the large silk mills where in- 
vestigations were conducted has made such a determina- 
tion and has embodied the results in a chart, Fig. 4, 
which is included by permission. The allowances thus 
provided for have been demonstrated to be adequate by 
a long and extensive application. 

Fig. 4 gives loom efficiency, expressed as a percentage 
of the possible maximum, that may be expected from 
loom stands of from two to nine looms, and for various 
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Mills Asked Pledge Adherence 


To Basic Code Provisions 


A plan to maintain the basic provisions of the cotton 
textile industry’s former code to asking mills to pledge 
adherence to these provisions was announced by the Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute on Wednesday. 

The mills are being asked to agree with the Institute 
and “in consideration of similar pledges by other mills,” 
that operations will not exceed two shifts of 40 hours 
each, that code minimum wages, at least, will be paid 
and that no child labor will be employed. The Institute 
emphasizes that these standards have been maintained 
voluntarily by more than 90 per cent of the active spin- 
dies in the industry since the NRA code was invalidated. 

The announcement from the Institute said: 


“Twelve hundred cotton mills throughout the country 
will be asked, before January Ist, to pledge the mainte- 
nance of basic provisions of the industry’s former code, it 
was announced last (Tuesday) night by Dr. Claudius T. 
Murchison, President of the Cotton-Textile Institute. 

“Under the simple pledge as now proposed, mills will 
be asked to agree with the Institute and, ‘in consideration 
of similar pledges by other mills,’ not to exceed the 40- 
hour shifts a week maximum for productive machinery, 
nor the 40-hour maximum work week for employees to 
pay, at least, code minimum wages; and to employ no 
child labor—standards which, it was emphasized, have 
been maintained voluntarily by more than 90 per cent of 
the active spindles in the industry since the collapse of 
NRA. 


“Already approved in principle by every important as- 
sociation in the industry, including the American Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers in the South, the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers in New England, 
the Southern Combed Yarn Spinners’ Association, State 
associations and group organizations, the proposed agree- 
ment, according to Dr. Murchison, is another step toward 
realization of the industry’s program: 


“*. . . To press confidently forward with voluntary 
co-operation in establishing and maintaining sound com- 
petitive conditions and practices; in maintaining and, if 
possible, improving its standards of employment and 
compensation of its employees; in seeking to do business 
on a basis of fair return on its investment which will en- 
able it to maintain those standards, preserve its credit 
and render improving service to the public.’ 


“ “In the months since the invalidation of its code, the 
industry, said Dr. Murchison, ‘has demonstrated its ca- 
pacity for self-government. Here and there, units, usually 
small and poorly financed, have broken away but the pre- 
ponderant majority has continued, in the face of many 
discouragements and temptations, to hold the lines. 

“It is that record of achievement and the enthusiastic 
and unanimous approval of every group consulted thus 


far which justifies submission of a definite agreement to 
the industry. 


“ “Because its acceptance by mills will substitute indi- 
vidual pledges for what has been voluntary unpledged 
maintenance of standards, the program should be a source 
of renewed confidence not only for the mills themselves 


and their customers but for their workers and the general 
public. 

“Acceptance of the agreement by the mills will con- 
solidate gains already made and will assure further sub- 
stantial progress toward stabilization of the industry and 
ts markets by preventing those periodical orgies of exces- 
sive production marked by demoralized markets as well 
as by sharp peaks and dips of employment so disastrous 
to workers and the communities dependent on them.’ ”’ 


Cotton Roads in Alabama 


Plans for the construction by the Bureau of Public 
Roads of several cotton road experimental projects “of 
appreciable length” have been disclosed to Representative 
Frank W. Boykin of Alabama by Thomas H. MacDon- 
ald, Chief of the Bureau. 


Construction of the test roads utilizing the cotton fab- 
ric re-enforcing membrane principle for asphalt surfaced 
roads, already found practicable and economical by sev- 
eral State highway departments, will be undertaken early 
next year, according to Mr. MacDonald. 


Mr. Boykin has been co-operating with the Cotton- 
Textile Institute—which first sponsored cotton roads 
more than nine years ago—to obtain Federal Government 
encouragement for a wider use of the method in the im- 
provement or construction of farm-to-market roads 
financed, in part, by Federal WPA funds. 


“Before fabric re-enforced roads can be accepted as 
standard construction,” Mr. MacDonald has written to 
Representative Boykin, “we must know how they com- 
pare in cost and service behavior, under a variety of 
conditions, with non-re-enforced roads of similar type. 
This information can be developed only by more compre- 
hensive investigations than have yet been made. We 
believe that the possibilities are sufficiently promising to 
merit such investigations and we are now actively formu- 
lating plans for carrying them on. These plans contem- 
plate the construction of several experimental projects of 
appreciable length and we hope to get these under con- 
struction early next year.” 

Mr. MacDonald’s decision to study intensively the 
possibilities of cotton roads climaxes a series of recent 
developments promising an early general recognition of 
the soundness of the principle and an important new out- 
let which will absorb from six to eight bales of cotton, in 
the form of fabric, per mile of road built. | 

Only a few weeks ago the United States Good Roads 
Association adopted unanimously resolutions urging Fed- 
eral Government action to extend the building of cotton 
fabric re-enforced rural highways. Highmay officials of 
a dozen States have announced the inclusion of cotton 
roads in spring building programs. Engineers at the 
Newark (N. J.) Airport, with the approval of the Com- 
merce Department’s Bureau of Air Commerce, will adapt 
the principle to the construction of the world’s first cot- 
ton airport runway and army engineers will use cotton 
membrane in the re-enforcement of runway surfaces at 
Riley Field, Fort McClellan, Alabama. 
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Picking and Shuttle Box Troubles 


T is generally agreed that picking is the most trouble- 

some motion in weaving especially if of the pick-at- 

will type or used in connection with drop box motions. 
Trouble may be due to faulty arrangement of the picking 
parts, the shuttle boxes, or both. Picking and box trou- 
bles can usually be classified under two headings—(#) 
shuttles failing to arrive at the proper time in the shuttle 
boxes, and (#) shuttles flying, turning sideways, crashing 
into boxes or striking weft fork. 

When shuttles do not arrive at the appropriate time in 
the boxes, the overlooker generally examines the picking 
parts at the opposite side of the loom and, if the pick is 
obviously weak, he strengthens it. The strength of over- 
pick motions can be increased by varying the angle of the 
stick and the length of the flexible strap connection to the 
picker. A point of note in this respect is that it is not 
always an advantage to obtain the maximum positive 
movement of the picker along the picking spindle. Better 
results are often obtained with a shorter positive move- 
ment as the whipping action is then greater. Also care 
is necessary not to have picker binding, i.e., the picker 
bearing against the buffer leather before the picking parts 
have moved to their fullest extent, as this strains the 
parts and may cause shuttles to fly or turn sideways. 
With under-picking motions, the strength of the pick may 
be increased by shortening the strap connection from the 
picking shaft to the picking stick; lowering the connect- 
ing point of the strap and thus increasing the movement 
of the top of the stick which drives the picker along the 
spindle, and moving the stud on which the stick is pivoted 
further away from the loom frame. 

Frequently after making these adjustments to the max- 
imum it is found that the picking is still weak. In such 
cases the picker or the tappet may be badly worn. Re- 
newal is the obvious remedy, but if the tappet is merely 
rounded at the nose its life may be prolonged by grinding 
it as shown in Fig. 1, in order that a greater acceleration 


Figure 1 


be given to the parts, and hence a more effective picking 
of the shuttle across the race. At Fig. 1, A shows a new 
tappet, B a worn tappet (the dotted line showing where 
to grind to) and C a ground tappet. 
REBOUNDING SHUTTLES 

Shuttles rebounding slightly from the boxes do not 
receive the full force of the pick and, after several picks 
have been inserted under these conditions, the shuttles do 
not go sufficiently far into the boxes and the loom “bangs 
off.” Rebounding shuttles may be caused by too slack a 
grip on the shuttles by the box swells, too strong a pick, 
or insufficient check. Checking is important and should 
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be arranged so that the picker is moving back as the en- 
tering shuttle meets it. This ensures a gradual slowing 
up of the shuttle. Some checking motions permit of 
timing which is an advantage in this respect. The picker 
is coming forward when the entering shuttle meets it, the 
picker wears more quickly and the shuttle may not go far 
enough into the box. Tight box swells also affect the 
distance which the shuttles goes into the box, and again 
the full force of picking out is not received. Further, 
greater picking force is required to overcome the tighter 
grip. The noses of the swells should not press against 
the retainer when a shuttle is present as this causes the 
shuttles to wear quickly as well as holding the shuttle 
too firmly for satisfactory picking in and out. ‘The grip- 
ping power of the swell should be obtained only from the 
spring pressing against it. 

Shuttles of varying width are troublesome as _ the 
checking, swells and picking arranged to suit certain shut- 
tles would not suit others. The choice of a new set of 
shuttles is of importance in this respect. The width of 
shuttles is always checked by gauge but the weight is 
often overlooked. This should not be so as shuttles of 
different weights are affected differently by checking and 
picking. Further, heavier shuttles are usually of finer 
grain and wear less quickly than lighter shuttles which 
are coarser in grain. Thus a set of shuttles which are of 
similar width yet varying weight, may work satisfacto- 
rily for some time and then give trouble which may be 
very puzzling to the overlooker. When shuttles vary in 
width it is best to plane them to the same gauge and 
adjust the box swells to suit. By confining certain shut- 
tles to certain boxes the shuttles may be run for a consid- 
erable length of time but planing is preferable. 

Banging-off frequently occurs when the shuttles are 
fully within the shuttle box and is caused by the blades 
of the stop rod not being moved clear of the “frogs.” 
This may be due to either faulty setting of the stop rod 
fingers or the curve of the swell being insufficient. A 
frequent cause is that the banging-off rod is twisted so 
that the blades are not at the same level, one catching 
against its “frog” occasionally while the other clears. 
This is best remedied by heating the rod and twisting it. 
Even if set to prevent banging-off with the shuttles fully 
within the boxes, the latter fault should be rectified 
immediately, as the parts at one side only are bearing 
the strain of banging-off when shuttles do not enter the 
boxes properly, and these parts wear quickly. 

Shuttles striking the weft fork, crashing into boxes, the 
shuttle turning over, and flying out are all caused by simi- 
lar loom troubles but the fault is least evident in the 
former and most evident in the latter. Some of the causes 
are worn pickers, warp threads not clearing the shuttle 
properly, the bottom warp shed line clear of race board 
instead of resting lightly thereon, the reed wires not 
perfectly in line, and certain or all of the shuttle boxes 
being too high, too low or lower inside than they are at 
the mouth. 

Tue DELIVERY OF THE SHUTTLES 
The delivery of the shuttle is influenced by the incli- 
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nation of the boxes to the picking spindle as well as the 
box level. The ideal arrangement is such that the picker 
throws the shuttle slightly inward toward the reed and 
slightly downward on the race. This can be effected by 
having the spindle a little further away from the box back 
at the inside of the loom and also a little higher. This 
causes the picker to rise and come outward slightly as the 
shuttle is being picked, which, in turn, throws the shuttle 
inward towards the reed and downwards on the race. 
With drop box looms the boxes may be inclined a little 
higher at the outside than at the mouth, but care is 
necessary not to incline the boxes too much or they may 
not move freely in the box slides. Also the picker may 
not move freely between the boxes and the boxes may 
jam or lag so that the picker fails to meet the shuttles 
squarely. This may cause the shuttle to fly or crash into 
the opposite box. 

The shape of the swell is important, if it grips the 
shuttle too near the fulcrum, the grip is released when 
the picker is moving at its quickest, thus the passage of 
the shuttle across the race will be unsteady. The grip 
should be as near the centre of the swell as possible and 
the arc of contact as great as possible. 


Picking troubles due to wrong box levels or faulty 
shape of swell are accentuated by too strong a pick. A 
weaker pick is smoother and less troublesome as regards 
the passage of the shuttle across the race. This is espe- 
cially so when the picker is operated by a flexible strap 
condition from the stick because of the desirable whip- 
ping action as the picker moves forward to the buffer 
leather after the tappet control is completed. By picking 
earlier, weaker picking can be employed.—Textile Re- 
corder. 


Cotton Consumption in November 507,836 
Bales 


Washington.—Cotton consumed during November was 
reported by the Census Bureau to have totalled 507,836 
bales of lint and 59,549 of linters, compared with 552,187 
and 67,105 for October this year, and 480,081 and 51,035 
for November last year. 

Cotton on hand November 30th was reported held as 
follows: In consuming establishments, 1,346,127 bales 
of lint and 161,897 of linters, compared with 1,074,405 
and 149,262 on October 31st this year, and 1,294,456 and 
229,996 on November 30th last year. 

In public storage and at compresses, 8,629,812 bales of 
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lint and 50,652 of linters, compared with 8,481,901 and 
42.719 on October 3ist this year, and 9,803,690 and 
51,740 on November 30th last year. 

Iports for November totalled 7,403 bales, compared 
with 7,965 in October this year, and 8,255 in November 
last year. 

Exports for November totalled 1,134,874 bales of lint 
and 30,303 of linters, compared with 711,664 and 23,771 
during October this year, and 572,359 and 18,683 during 
November last year. 

Cotton spindles active during November number 23,- 
193,734, compared with 23,192,602 in October this year, 
and 25,072,392 in November last year. 

Cotton consumed during November in cotton-growing 
States totalled 426,794 bales, compared with 459,176 in 
October this year, and 384,937 in November last year. 


and NOW a 
CONTINUOUS 


one-piece 


FENCE POST 


with all STEWART Non-climbable 
Chain Link Wire FENCES 


Stewart Engineers have long been advocates of Open- 
Section Beam Framework in Chain Link Fence Con- 
struction. For some time Stewart Chain Link Indus- 
trial Fences with Beam posts, have been furnished 
with an integral (one-piece) extension arm. Now this 
important exclusive feature is extended to owr 56 
barbed wire overhanging type of Industrial Fencing 
(two way protection). This new construction elimi- 
nates the need for fittings and separate extension 
arms as so easily removed or broken. 


For “actual sample’ demonstration, write 


The World’s Greatest Fence Builders Since 1886. 
The STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 


108 Stewart Block Cincinnati, O. 
Agents wanted In unallotted territories. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest factory. We use our 
special point hardened lickerin wire. 


| Graham and Paimer Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 
44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, &. C. 
216 Central Ave., &.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Textile Supply Co., Texas Representative, Dalias, Texas 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


LICKERINS REWOUND 
For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 
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Personal News 


M. T. Grimes has resigned as agent for the Chicopee 
Manufacturing Company, Gainesville, Ga. 


R. A. Adkins has been promoted to second hand in 
weaving at the Blue Ridge Rayon Mills, Altavista, Va. 


Weudon Gantt, formerly with the Dover Mills, Shelby, 
N. C., has been promoted to second hand in the cloth 
room at the Blue Ridge Rayon Mills, Altavista, Va. 


John E. Wright has resigned as overseer weaving Nos. 
1 and 2, at the Riverside and Dan River Mills, Danville, 
Va. 


J. C. Platt has resigned as agent for the Aragon Mills, 


Aragon, Ga., to accept a similar position with the Chico- 
pee Manufacturing Company, Gainesville, Ga. 

R. A. Burt, from the Peerless Cotton Mills, 
Ga., has accepted the position of overseer of Nos. 1 and 2 


weaving at the Riverside and Dan River Mills, Danville, 


Va. 


W. M. Weaver has resigned as second hand in weaving 
at the Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C., to become assistant 
overseer of weaving at the Blue Ridge Rayon Mills, Alta- 
vista, Va. 


George F. Brietz, superintendent of the Selma Mills, 
Selma, was painfully but not seriously injured last week 
when his car was struck by a truck. He was badly sha- 
ken up and bruised. 


Lee Thompson and Harry Sdgwick are no longer con- . 


nected with the D. & S. Engineering Co., of Charlotte. 
They have formed a new company, the Tri-Mi Products 
Company, with. headquarters at 520 Seigle Ave., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


Riverside & Dan River Dividend 


Danville, Va.—Directors of the Riverside and Dan 
River Cotton Mills, Inc., met here and authorized the 
payment on December 3ist of the regular 3 per cent 
semi-annual dividend on the 75,000 shares of preferred 
stock to shareholders of record at the close of business 
December 21st. This is for the current period of July 
Ist to December 31, 1935, and means a distribution of 
$225,000. 


| FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 


| Clinton Company 


CLINTON, IOWA 
QUALITY SERVICE | 


Thomaston, 
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People Worth Knowing 


W. A. Carpenter, Superintendent, Hartsville Cotton Mills, 
Hartsville, S. C. 


Mr. Carpenter has been with this company 30 years- 
first at the Darlington Mill (same company), as second 
hand. He was transferred to Hartsville Mills as overseer 
spinning, and 15 years ago was promoted to superintend- 
ent, a position he has filled efficiently since. Mr. Carpen- 
ter is a member of the Presbyterian Church and belongs 
to two fraternal orders—the Masons and Woodmen Cir- 
cle. 


The board was fully represented and heard reports on 
operations of the company which reflected progress along 
the road of recovery in the textile field. 


October Shipments of Underwear Rise 


Shipments of knit underwear of cotton or wool amount- 
ed to 1,971,252 dozen during October this year, a gain 
over the figure of 1,486,022 dozen for the same month 
last year. Production figures likewise were up, amounting 
this October to 1,618,655 dozen, compared with 1,275,611 
dozen for October of 1934. These figures are from the 
Bureau of the Census, in co-operation with the Underwear 
Institute, and were compiled from the reports of 292 
identical manufacturers, producing 79 per cent of the 
value of this kind of underwear for the country at large. 

Of the various classifications in the cotton and wool 
field, men’s union suits of 9 pounds per dozen and over, 
accounted for 182,797 dozen produced during October 
this year, a drop from the production figure of 203,683 
dozen a year ago. The shipments of this class of fall 
underwear, however, were higher this October, amounting 
to 337,,831 dozen, as against 284,848 dozen a year ago. 

The largest item in the list continued to be the men’s 
and boys’ athletic shirts of all weights, the shipment of 
these being 281,709 dozen this October, compared with 
221,808 dozen a year ago the same month. The produc- 
tion of the athletic shirts this October amounted to 332,- 
657 dozen, against 276,425 dozen a year ago in October. 

In rayon knitted underwear from purchased fabric, 
shipments this October were 481,386 dozen, as compared 
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with 487,056 dozen a year ago the same month. The 
production of this same underwear amounted to 509,107 


dozen this October, against 528,208 dozen a year ago. In 


the rayon underwear from fabric made by manufacturers 
themselves, the shipments this October were 71,430 doz- 
en, against 62,340 dozen a year ago. The production of 
this class of rayon underwear amounted to 83,019 dozens 
this October, compared with 62,084 dozen a year ago 
October. 

Glove silk underwear of the warp knit construction 
was produced to the extent of 71,688 dozen in October 
of this year, a sharp gain over the 52,031 dozen of a 
year ago. The shipments of this class rose to 68,561 
dozen this October from 56,516 dozen a year ago. 


Army Depot Cancels Calls for Textiles 


Philadelphia, Pa—RInvitations for bids on large 
amounts of textiles, including cotton drawers (shorts), 
knitted cotton undershirts, leather gloves and for man- 
ufacture of clothing, due late this month, have been can- 
celled by Army Quartermaster Depot. 

During the last year the depot has been buying textiles 
for a larger number of men than actually enrolled in the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, it being believed at one time 
they would total 600,000 workers, but this was not reach- 
ed. Recently it was decided by the Administration at 
Washington that the CCC would be limited to 300,000 
men, beginning next July, and plans for closing 389 camps 
of the forestry workers by the end of December were an- 
nounced. 

This decrease in the number to be enrolled in the corps 
has resulted in a decrease in the quotas of textiles to be 
bought here and cancellation of the following proposals 
is in line with this policy. It is possible new proposals 
covering smaller amounts of cancelled items may be is- 
sued later, but no announcement to this effect was made 
at the depot. 


OBITUARY 
A. W. BUTTERWORTH 


At the moment of going to press we were advised of 
the death of A. W. Butterworth, president of H. W. But- 
terworth & Sons Co., of Philadelphia, well known man- 
ufacturers of textile finishing equipment. 

Mr. Butterworth died suddenly Wednesday. He is sur- 
vived by two brothers, Harry W., Sr., retired president 
of the company, and J. Warner Butterworth, and one son, 
J. Ebert Butterworth. The latter is widely known by 
Southern mill men, having been located at Charlotte for 
.$ome years and visiting the South frequently since re- 
turning to Philadelphia to live. 

ALBERT G. HICKS 

Cherryville, N. C.—Albert G. Hicks, master mechanic 
at the Rhyne-Houser Manufacturing Company, died here 
following a long period of ill health. He was with the 
local mill for 14 years and prior to that had served with 
the Flint and Groves Mills in Gastonia. 

Mr. Hicks was 54 years of age and is survived by his 
wife and six daughters. 


JOSEPH E. HULON 


Fayetteville, N. C——Joseph E. Hulon, an overseer at 
the No. 2 plant of the Rockfish Mills, at Hope Mills, died 
here as a result of injuries received when his car over- 
turned on a highway near here. He was 46 vears old and 
is survived by three sons. 
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Again and Again 
$1200.00 Saved 


Woo you like to save TWELVE HUNDRED of the 
DOLLARS your mill is spending every year? 

Last month our advertisement told of a mill that is saving 
that very sum every year with its new Type K Bobbin Stripper. 

Again, we have reports on what Type K can do for two 
other mills: 

Each of the two mills can save $1200.00 a year by 
installing one Type K machine to replace obsolete machines 
now in use... thus, we have the same old story. 

The frequency with which we are able to make 
savings of such substantial amounts in proportion to 
the investment is the most concrete evidence that we 
can offer as to the possibilities for profitable invest- 
ment in this machine. 

These $1200.00 savings (and oftentimes more) are pos- 
sible because Type K cleans so rapidly—at the rate of 100 
to 120 bobbins a minute. It is the most efhicient system ever 
devised for cleaning bobbins. 

Write us for full details about the Type K machine. If 
you would like to know how much you can save on your 
bobbin cleaning, let us send a man to make a free investi- 
gation and report. 


The Terrell Machine Co., Inc. 


1200 North Church Street 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Luruwer Danielson, Connecticut, Representative for 
N. Y..N.J., Pa., New England States, and Canada 


Geo. Tuomas & Co., Ltp., Manchester, England, European Agents 
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ners’ Association are unanimously in favor of 

retaining the code standards of hours and wages, 
according to a resolution adopted at a meeting in Gasto- 
nia last Friday. 


About 1,250,000 spindles were represented at the meet- 
ing, which was presided over by W. H. Suttenfield, of 
Statesville, president of the group. Reports at the meet- 
ing showed that the mills in the Association have been 
adhering to code standards and are heartily in favor of 
continuing on this basis. 


Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, president of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute, was present and addressed the meeting. 
He expressed himself as being very much impressed with 
the harmonious spirit shown by the spinners present and 
its unanimity in declaring a future policy of guide the 
operations of the mills represented in the Association. 


M EMBERS of the Southern Combed Yarn Spin- 


“If the attitude of the combed yarn spinners is sym- 
bolical of that of the entire cotton textile industry, and I 
believe it is, then the industry has little to fear in the 
future,” he said. The industry is steadily getting upon 
a more stable basis which will assure profits for itself and 
likewise assure the goodwill of the public and of labor.” 

Dr. Murchison called attention to the fact that while 
the spinners are in a very strong statistical position in 


Combed Yarn Spinners Favor 
Code Standards 


regard to unfilled orders and stocks, that prices have not 
been commensurate with the business done. He said that 
this in considerable measure due to the expectation that 
a breakdown of hours and wages would lead to lower 
prices for yarns. 

He also expressed the opinion that if the industry com- 
mits itself to hours and wages that were stipulated in 
the code, then it will build up for itself the best possible 
protection against threatened legislation of an unfavor- 
able character. 

The recent decision of the cotton textile industry not 
to take part in the Berry conference in Washington was 
reached after mature deliberation of the question, Dr. 
Murchison explained. The industry, through the Cotton- 
Textile Institute, is committed to a policy of self-regula- 
tion and will continue its efforts in that direction. 


Text of the resolution adopted by a standing, unani- 
mous vote, was as follows: 

“Resolved, That the directors of the Combed Yarn 
Spinners’ Association, assembled at Gastonia, N. C., on 
Friday, December 13, 1935, confidently recommend to 
all Southern textile manufacturers that no changes be 
made in the conduct of the cotton textile business, as 
outlined in Charlotte resolution, June 7, 1935. 

By the above it is meant that the $12 minimum wage 
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AKRON LEATHER BELTING 
HAS PROVED ITS MERIT FOR 
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Stocks At Our Branches Insure Quick Deliveries 
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shall be maintained for 40-hour work per week, and that 
under no circumstances shall be the producing spindles 
and (or) looms be operated more than 40 hours per week 
for one single shift, nor more than 80 hours for two shifts 
per week. 

Thomas H. Webb, president of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, and W. M. McLaurine, sec- 
retary, were among those who attended the Gastonia 
meeting. 


October Shipments of Hose Set Record 


Shipments of hosiery from American mills during Oc- 
tober amounted to what probably is a record of 12,164,- 
000 dozen pairs, according to the monthly statistical bul- 
letin of the National Association of Hosiery Manutfactur- 
ers. Demand was nearly 2,500,000 dozen pairs above 
the corresponding month of last year, and also 1,347,000 
dozen pairs above September, 1935. 

Production during the month, amounting to 11,574,000 
dozen pairs, was also 2,000,000 dozen pairs or 21 per 
cent ahead of the same month of 1934 and approximately 
the same amount ahead of September. Both production 
and shipments during the first ten months of this year 
were almost 8 per cent ahead of the corresponding period 
of last year. 

Ten months’ shipments amounted to 92,389,000 dozen 
pairs and ten months’ production amounted to 92,311,000 
dozen pairs, showing for the industry as a whole a fairly 
even balance between production and shipments. 


F. F. Stocks HIGHER 


Total stocks on hand at the end of October this year 
were 17,464,000 dozen pairs as compared with 17,006,000 
dozen pairs a year ago at the same time. These stocks 
showed a normal 3 per cent decline from those on hand 
at the end of September. Most of the increase in stocks 
this year as compared with last year took place in full 
fashioned hosiery, where this year’s October 3lst inven- 
tories were approximately 750,000 dozen pairs higher 
than a year ago. 

This increase is not excessive, it is declared, when it is 
borne in mind that the larger consumption this year, as 
compared with all previous years, has resulted in a turn- 


over rate of 7.4 times per 12-month period, as compared 
with a rate of 6.6 a year ago. 


Shipments during October this year exceeded those of 
October, 1934, for all types of hosiery except infants’ 
anklets and men’s golf hose, where slight seasonal de- 
clines were registered. Shipments for the month were 
higher than production in all types except for women’s 
seamless silk, women’s seamless rayon, men’s golf hose, 
anklets and infants’ socks. In the case of anklets and 
infants’ socks, a certain amount of stock building is nor- 
mal at this time, when demand is seasonally low, in 
anticipation of the rise in demand which usually occurs 
at the beginning of the year. 


ADVANCES IN PRICES 


The bulletin also reports an increase in the average 
wholesale selling price of women’s full fashioned hosiery 
coincident with the increase in demand. This is attrib- 
uted in part to the growing demand and in part to the 
advance in the price of raw silk that has taken place 
during recent months. A chart is included showing the 
relation of selling price of women’s full fashioned silk 
hosiery to cost of production and reveals that during the 


depression the selling price dro m 
uch m 
than did the cost of 
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Carders put 
TUFFER Clothing 


into service 
without grinding 


a. 


All Tuffer Card Clothing is ground with extreme 
accuracy before shipment. Every Tuffer wire is at 
uniform height. Each material and each operation 
from foundation to shipping container is subject to 
rigid inspection. 

For sixty-nine years Tuffer has been winning the 
favor of both cotton and woolen mills throughout this 
country and Canada. Two things are responsible for 
this preference: (1) Tuffer quality; (2) Howard Bros. 
service. 


A boss carder says, “‘I never grind any Tuffer Card 
Clothing when I first put it on; it comes so uniform and 
even, with such an excellent point, that it is not 
necessary to grind it.” 


Another customer writes: ““You get repair work to us 
quicker than expected, and your quick service has 
saved us many costly delays.”’ 

Perhaps some of your clothing needs to be replaced. 
Try Tuffer and find out for yourself why so many 
mills order and then reorder. 

Write to the nearest Howard Bros. 


office for quick and dependable 
service. 


HOWARD BROS. MEG. CO. 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: WORCESTER, MASS. 
So. Plant: 244 Forsythe St., Atlanta, Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Dallas, Washington 


Products: Fillets for Feed Rolls, Lickerins, Tumblers, Strippers, Workers, Doffers, 
Fancies, and Cylinders, Doffer Rings, Napper Clothing, Strickles, Emery Fillets, 
Burnisher Fillets, Top Flats Recovered and extra sets loaned, Lickerins and Garnett 
Cylinders from 4 to 30 inches and Metallic Card Breasts Rewired at Southern Plant. 
Midgley Patented Hand Stripping Cards and Inserted Eye and Regular Wire Heddles 
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Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 

and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 

sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


A Voluntary Code 


B Sie cotton mills of the country are being ask- 
ed by the Cotton-Textile Institute for a 
pledge that operations will not exceed two 40- 
hour shifts, that wages will at least equal code 
minimums and that no child labor be employed. 


These basic principles have been maintained 
by 90 per cent of the spindles in the country 
since the NRA code was abolished. The Insti- 
tute now seeks to have all mills agree to operate 
on this basis. 


Approval of these principles has already been 
given by every important association in the in- 
dustry, the Institute points out, and the pro- 
posed agreement is another step in carrying out 
the industry’s regulation of its own affairs. 


The principal arguments being advanced in 
support of the Institute’s program are: 


(1) It will prove the safest guarantee and de- 
fense against threatened radical legisla- 
tion for government regulation of the in- 
dustry. 

It will check overproduction, stabilize 
operations, and afford mills a better op- 
portunity for profits through elimination 
of cut-throat competition. 

These arguments can, of course, be consider- 
ably enlarged upon, but are cited here as the 
chief reasons why the mills should continue oper- 
ations on the basis mentioned above. 

In announcing the plan for the agreement, Dr. 
Murchison, President of the Institute, asks its 
acceptance “because its acceptance by mills will 
substitute individual pledges for what has been 
voluntary unpledged maintenance of standards, 
the program should be a source of renewed con- 
fidence not only for the mills themselves and 


(2) 
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their customers, but also for their workers and 
the general public.” 

It is conceivable, of course, that the textile 
industry may some time reach the point where 
it could not meet demand if operations were 
limited to 80 hours per week. Under present 
conditions, however, operations in excess of this 
limit are undoubtedly dangerous. Market de- 
mands can be fully met under code hours. To 
operate beyond them is to risk the danger of 
overproduction, lower prices and demoralized 
markets. Until there is a marked change in the 
textile picture, we favor a continuation of the 
present work week. 


The second question raised by the Institute is 
that of wages. Over a period of many years we 
have consistently fought wage cutting. Mini- 
mum wages should be retained and we are heart- 
ily opposed to the practice, often reverted to, of 
cutting wages in order to give buyers lower 
prices. The employees, moreover, aside from all 
other considerations, are entitled to the wage 
standards in the proposed agreement. 


Coming to the question of child labor, there 
is no necessity for argument. Employment of 
persons under 16 is too negligible to deserve 
comment, in spite of the efforts In some quarters 
to make it an issue. 


The Institute, in seeking to put the industry 
upon a voluntary code, is taking the position that 
mills are better fitted to regulate their own af- 
fairs than any outside agency and majority rule, 
along the suggested lines, is the best plan for 
their self-regulation. 

We hope, and believe, that the mills can reach 
a harmonious agreement upon the plan now be- 
fore it, certainly until such time when changes 
appear justified. 


Social Security Costs 


HE tax that the Federal Government will levy 

on employers and employees to carry out the 
terms of the old age pensions does not become 
effective until 1937. However, liability for the 
tax on payrolls that is to provide funds to pay 
pensions is effective the first of next year. 


The cost of carrying out the program is hard 
to realize, even though we are now all supposed 
to be billion-conscious. It is apparently set to 
gather weight like a snow ball going down hill. 


An idea of how it may be figured is contained 
in the following from the New York Times: 

In an article in the current Annalist, H, Maynard Rees 
has made an interesting calculation of what the total 
annual cost of social security is likely to be. In this 
calculation he includes the contributions of both workers 
and employers to old-age pensions, the railroad pension 
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plan and unemployment insurance, and the expense which 
will fall upon the general taxpayer for interest on the 
insurance funds, for Federal and State old-age assistance 
and for other grants-in-aid. The totals he arrives at for 
a series of years runs as follows: 1936, $812,000,000; 
1937, $1,926,000,000; 1938, $2,368,000,000; 1940, $3,- 
098,000,000; 1949, $4,936,000,000. The figures for the 
years beyond 1949, he remarks, “become so fantastic as 
to appear, from our present standpoint, mere statistical 
abstractions.” Relying upon the inevitability of revision 
before that time, he has deemed it best to cut off his 
calculations. 

On the basis of these calculations, it will be seen that 
within five yeafs the annual fiscal requirements of social 
security will be nearly equivalent to the present total of 
Federal receipts from all sources. In the fiscal year 1935 
these amounted to $3,800,000,000. By 1949 the added 
burden of social security would greatly exceed that. 


The most severe criticism that has been made 
of the so-called security program has not come 
from enemies of such plans, but from friends of 
the movement and those who have long studied 
the whole question of social security. 

Abraham Epstein, executive director of the 
American Association for Social Security, writ- 
ing in Harper’s, among other criticisms, has this 
to offer: 


The plan contemplates the building up of the most 
gigantic reserve, estimated to reach over $50,000,000,000 
by 1980, more than four times the value of all the gold 
reserves of the world’s central banks and governments. 
The freezing of so much sorely needed purchasing power 
cannot but hamper recovery. The problem of investing 
such huge sums will prove insuperable. No one can guar- 
antee that such fantastic governmental credits will ever 
be made good. * * * Large reserves are always in danger 
of being usurped by politicians for other purposes, as ex- 
perience with other funds amply testifies. Should even a 
partial inflation wipe out some of these funds, no one can 
calculate the menace it will create. 


As it stands now, the Social Security law ap- 
pears as a gigantic muddle that will do more to 
promote social insecurity than social security. 


Note to Santa Claus 


| the textile industry could just hang up its 
stocking, write a note to Santa Claus, stick it 
up the chimney and wake up Christmas morning 
with a fair share of the things it asks for, what a 
fine Christmas this would be. 


Unfortunately, it is not as simple as that. 
Still, it is always worthwhile to hope. Maybe 
there is a Santa Claus after all, despite the gen- 
eral belief that he has deserted the North Pole 
and that his present address is Care the New 
Dealers, Washington, D. C. 

In case Santa Claus has anything in mind for 
= mill men, it might not be too much to ask 
or; 


A “breathing spell” that will last from 
now on, | 
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Several nice new, shiny decisions from 
the Supreme Court, ending once and for all 
the craze to Federalize all business and in- 
dustry. 

The end of the Brain Trusters who insist 
that they are capable of conducting all our 
affairs from their desks in Washington. 

Assurance that the ‘“‘co-operation”’ we all 
continue to talk about become a fact rather 
than a topic for conventions. 


Of course, we could go on and on with this. 
We might even crowd our luck by going as far as 
to ask that the mills really be brought some 
profits during 1936. However, if Santa Claus 
would spot us to the start which we could get 
from the above, we feel that the mill men them- 
selves to take over and really work things out 
for a fine year. 

We still hold the belief that the textile indus- 
try has the equipment, the brains and the per- 
sonnel to carry on for itself if it is given the right 
sort of opportunity. 


The New-Deal Dollar 


I was a dollar. 

I once lived in the pocket of a successful 
American. 

Forty-one per cent was chipped off of me by 
the devaluers. 

Fifty per cent was nipped off of me for na- 
tional income taxes and surtaxes. 

Twelve per cent was clipped off of me for 
State taxes. 

Eight per cent of me was hammered off for 
county taxes. 

The successful American in whose pocket I 
lived died. 

Estate and inheritance taxation came along 
and cut off seventy-eight per cent of me. 

With one hundred and eighty-nine per cent of 
me missing, I am now the cornerstone of what 
our President calls the new social edifice —New 
York American. 


Season's Greetings 


He y the time our issue of next week is published, 
another Christmas will have come and gone. 


Our greetings, therefore, come a bit early, but 
they are just as sincere as if we greeted you per- 
sonally on Christmas morn. 

To all our friends everywhere, here’s a wish 
for a very Merry Christmas and the hope that 
the coming year will bring a heaping measure of 
happiness and prosperity, 
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The 50 TYPE PICKER /.sis 


What happens when the 
hole is too small. 


What happensywhen the 


What happens when it 
is shaped by machine. 


The hole distributes the 
shock over the greatest 


OT 


lon ger because the hole 
distributes the shock 


The 50 Type Picker outlives any other 
picker 2 to 1, because it is the only picker 
with a machine-cut shuttle point hole (pat- 
ented). The Life Saver hole — balanced be- 
tween the rivets and correctly shaped for 
the shuttle point — takes the shock where 
the picker is strongest and spreads it evenly 
over the greatest area. 


Loom Fixers Want —a picker that is 
casy'to put on. The 50 Type Picker re- 
quires no trimming — no hole-cutting. 


Only selected cuts of specially processed 
leather are used. The strength of the leather 
is uniform. 


With Telegraphic Speed 

Cut your picker costs at least in half. Order 
from the nearest Graton and Knight distri- 
butor, whose name and telephone number 
you can get by 
phoning your 
local Western 
Union Office. 


PICKER 


PE 


THE PICKER WITH THE JSAVER HOLE 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT CO. A 


WORCESTER, 


MASS. 


2158 
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Mill News Items 


CLEVELAND, TeNN.—The Cherokee Hosiery Mills, 
Inc., manufacturers of 70-gauge anklets, have appointed 
Shreve & Adams, Inc., exclusive selling agents. 

Huntsvitte, Ata.—Officials announced this week that 
the Fletcher Cotton Mill, closed for over a year past, will 
resume operations next Monday. Normally the mill em- 
ploys about 200 operatives. 


Rockwoop, Tenn.—Roane Textile Mills, Inc., of 
Rockwood, capitalized at 200 shares of no par value 
stock, has been granted a charter from the office of Secre- 
tary of State Ernest N. Haston, at Nashville, Tenn. 

RUTHERFORDTON, N. C.—The Cleghorn Mills have 
placed orders with Borne, Scrymser Company to install a 
single head assembly spraying equipment for conditioning 
cotton with Minerol. 

THOMASVILLE, N. C.—The Amazon Cotton Mills have 
ordered a complete single head assembly mechanical 
equipment from the Borne, Scrymser Company to condi- 
tion their cotton in the apenat rooms. 


SumTER, S. C.—H. London & Co. have been incorpor- 
ated here to operate a textile mill. The company oper- 
ates the London Mills here, which have been operated as 
a partnership by H. London and C. M. London, of New 
York, 


Macon, Ga.—Adams-Swirles Cotton Mills has filed a 
petition in Superior Court for permission to surrender its 
charter. The petition, signed by A. E. Keller, president, 
was filed through the firm of Turpin & Lane. Several 
months ago the mills sold its plants to Macon Textiles, 
Inc. 


ScoTLAND Neck, N. C.—The Scotland Neck Cotton 
Mills, manufacturers of women’s and children’s seamless 
hosiery, have opened a sales office at 40 Worth street, 
New York, in in charge of Fred Doernberg. This office 
will represent the mill exclusively in the New York terri- 
tory. 

Additional equipment is being installed at the plant, it 
is announced. 


Gastonia, N. C.—-For the past few weeks a number of 
machinists in the employ of the Southern Spindle & Flyer 
Co. have been busily engaged in overhauling, junking 
and moving old machinery and installing new machinery 
in all departments of the Firestone Cotton Mills, Inc. 
What was supposed to be work that could be completed 
within a few weeks will possibly stretch to about ninety 
days. 


GuLrport, Miss.—Announcement is made that the 
Mississippi Power Company has signed a contract with a 
citizens’ committee of the Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce and representatives of the Massachusetts Knitting 
Mills for establishment of a plant in Philadelphia, Miss., 
for the manufacture of women’s hosiery. It was said that 
the plant will employ about 650 young men and women. 
According to power company spokesmen, the plant will 
involve an investment of $800,000. Eighty complete hos- 
iery units with accessories will be installed. Construction 
of a factory working area is scheduled to start soon. 
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Mill News ltems 


BurLincton, N. C.—May Hosiery Mills, Inc., have 
purchased a half interest in the Vance Knitting Mills, of 
Kernersville, N. C., according to H. M. Kaiser, vice- 
president. 

W. H. May and B. V. May, of Burlington, and Mr. 
Kaiser, of New York, have been made directors of the 
Vance Company. New officers are: W.H. May, presi- 
dent; Mr. Kaiser, vice-president; and J. H. Griffith, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 


GAINESVILLE, GA.—The Chicopee Manufacturing Com- 
pany, closed since October 20th because of labor troubles, 
began work again this week. One full shift was expected 
to be used for the present. It is expected a second shift 
will be added later. The plant formerly employed 750 
workers. 

The mill is a unit of Johnson and Johnson and man- 
ufactures surgical gauze. It has 59,000 spindles and 
1,431 looms. M. T. Grimes has resigned as agent and 
has been suceeded by J. C. Platt, who has been with the 
Aragon Mills, Aragon, Ga. H. H. Purvis is to continue 
as superintendent. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—After a shut-down of more 
than a year, the Soddy Hosiery Mills is again in opera- 
tion. With a limited force, machines of the plant are 
getting back into production. Workers are to be added 
gradually as business makes this possible. 

No estimate was made as to the time required to get 
the plant back in full operation, which will depend upon 
business conditions. The plant was first closed by labor 
troubles, and after the differences were settled could not 
reopen due to a lack of orders. In the days of full pro- 
duction the mill employed about 300. 


AcwortH, Ga.—The Unique Knitting Company has 
purchased the entire equipment of the Pilling & Madeley 
Mill, Philadelphia, and will move this equipment to Ac- 
worth about January Ist, increasing its production of 
seamless hosiery about 30 per cent. 

The Pilling & Madeley Mill is one of the oldest seam- 
less hosiery mills in the country. Its production, now 
composed of novelty half hose, anklets and five-eighths 
hose, has been sold for over 50 years by Shreve & Adams, 
Inc., New York, who are selling agents for Unique and 
who will continue as exclusive representatives of the en- 
larged Unique production. 

The Unique Mill, originally a Philadelphia plant which 
moved South about eight or nine years ago, is headed by 
J. Kienel, president, and F. J. Kienel, secretary and man- 
ager. 


Gastonia, N. C.—United States Judge E. Yates Webb, 
on Tuesday, was petitioned by Attorney Emery B. 
Denny, representing Gaston County, and Attorney Ernest 
R. Warren, representing the City of Gastonia, for an 
order authorizing them to foreclose on the properties of 
the American Cotton Mills to satisfy judgments for back 
taxes aggregating around $70,000. He has ordered the 
trustees of these properties, Clyde C. Armstrong and 
Robert Goldberg, to appear before him at Shelby, N. C., 
on Friday, December 20th, and show cause, if any, why 
such petition should not be granted. The American Mills 
properties, here and at Bessemer City, it is alleged, have 
not paid any city or county taxes for the past several 
years. They are being operated by Messrs. Armstrong 
and Goldberg as Federal trustees in bankruptcy. 
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Consolidated To Reorganize 


New York.—The Consolidated Textile Corporation, 
with plants in Shelby, Elon College, N. C., Lynchburg, 


Va., Pelham, Ga., Henderson, Ky., and North Adams, 
Mass., filed a voluntary petition for authority to reorgan- 
ize under Section 77-B of the bankruptcy law. The peti- 
tion sets forth that only one of its factories in Massachu- 
setts is working and that its liabilities total $4,634,756 


and its assets amount to $7.714.811. 


On September 28, 1935, interest totalling $1,192,111 
on a bond issue of $2,750,000 was unpaid and the cor- 
poration owes $294,748 to L. D. Dommerich & Co., for 
money loaned. Fixed charges exclusive of taxes are said 
to total $470,000, but belief is expressed that, under re- 
organization, arrangements may be made which will en- 
able the corporation to “continue operations at a profit.”’ 

Additional working capital of $1,750,000 is needed and 
is believed will be advanced by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, to which application has been made. 

All of the plants are subject to a first mortgage issued 
to secure an outstanding bond issue, the petition says. 
The company is stated to be capitalized at 3,750,000 
shares, all of the same class, and no par value, of which 
2,100,523 2-3 shares are said to be outstanding. 

The petition sets forth that for several years, in com- 
mon with other textile manufacturers, the company has 
suffered from the general business depression. Since 1925, 
with the exception of 1927 and 1933, and a portion of 
1934, it is stated that the operating profits have not been 
sufficient to meet the fixed charges. 


The petition sets forth that the debts amount to $4,- 
634,756, including a first mortgage outstanding of $2.,- 
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750,000, upon which unpaid interest amounting to $1,- 
172,111 has accrued on September 28th last. 


The statement is made that in order for the company 
to continue in business and compete with other textile 
manufacturers, it will be necessary to modernize the 
plants and install new machinery, which it is estimated 
will require additional capital of $1,750,000. 

The petition recites that an application has been made 
by the company for a loan from the RFC and that while 
it has received no assurance the application will be grant- 
ed, the company is hopeful it will be. However, the peti- 
tion states that in order to secure the loan adequately, it 
will become necessary for the bondholders to subordinate 
their rights. 

A supplemental affidavit filed by Henry B. Stimson, 
secretary and treasurer of the company, says the RFC 
has been asked to lend $1,750,000. He states: “I have 
informally discussed the proposed loan with officers of the 
RFC and have reason to believe that the debtor’s appli- 
cation will be favorably acted upon, provided that the 
security demanded by the RFC therefor can be obtained.” 

Mr. Stimson recites that all the fixed assets are subject 
to first mortgage, which is held by the Chase National 
Bank as trustee for bondholders, and that in order to 
secure the loan to the satisfaction of the RFC it will be 
necessary for the bondholders to subordinate their rights, 
and that the best way to attain this end is through a 77-B 
reorganization of the business. 


WouLp RECONDITION PLANT 


If the loan is obtained, Mr. Stimson sets forth that 
$900,000 will be expended immediately in reconditioning 
the plants and equipment. 

Attached to the petition is a report filed by Price Wa- 
terhouse & Co. under date of November 12th last. The 
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report shows the company assets amount to $7,714,811, 
including fixed assets of plant and machinery, less de- 
preciation, of $6,392,292. Current assets are computed 
at $609.505. Current liabilities are computed at $712,- 
645. As of December 29, 1934, the report shows a sur- 
plus of $1,011,473, and show an operating loss from De- 
cember 30, 1934, to September 28th last of $875,359. 

The gross sales during the period from December 30, 
1934, to September 28th last were $5,585,125, at a cost 
of $5,779,642, according to the report. 

The company distributes its products through the Con- 
solidated Selling Company, Inc., and affiliated companies. 


The above picture shows a part of the plant of E. F. 
Houghton & Co., Philadelphia. A new addition, recently 
made necessary because of increasing business, can be 
seen in the center of the building. 


Anderson Mills Have Annual Dinner 


Anderson, S. C.—Approximately 150 officials and 
workers at the Anderson Mills attended the annual ban- 
quet held at the mill hall at which P. E. Strickland, over- 
seer of the spinning department, presided. William Mc- 
Kinley, president of the organization, of New York, de- 
livered the principal address. Other speakers were J. M. 
Cathcart, general manager and assistant treasurer; J. M. 
Manley, superintendent; Rev. Glenn Smith, Rev. C. D. 
Garner, Cullen Sullivan and Frank Watkins. 


Work Assignment in Silk and Rayon 
Manufacturing 
(Continued from Page 10) 


hand-time percentages computed from the formula that 
will be found at the top of the next column. 


Hand Time for work while loom is stopped in 

time — 100 minutes per 1,000 picks 

- per Time tor work while Machine time 

cent loom is stopped in x in minutes per 
minutes per 1,000 picks 1,000 picks 


The use of the formula is illustrated by the following 
example: 

Assume for a plain silk crepe work assignment 351,000 
picks, work day 480 min,, loom speed 140 picks per min., 
time for work while stopped 0.454 min. per. 1,000 picks, 
machine time 7.142 min. per 1,000 picks, hand time in 
per cent = 100/0.454/(0.454 + 7.142) | 6 per cent. 

From this point on the solution is by approximation or 
a cut-and-try method. To continue the example: 

Corresponding loom efficiency from Fig. 4 for an 8- 
loom stand is 85.5 per cent. By computation the number 
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& Wytheville Woolen Mills, 


Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg, S. C. 
Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, 8. C. 

7™ Carolina Supply Ce., Greenville, S. C. 

% Greenwood Supply Co., Greenwood, 8. C. 

» Proximity Mercantile Co., Greensboro, N. C. 

fm Russell A. Singleton, Jackson, Miss. 


# ‘Thank you for the business you have placed with 


ny them during the past year and wish you 


A Merry Christmas! & 
Wytheville Woolen Mills, 


~ 
~~ 
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AMBASSADOR 


PARK AVENUE AT Sist STREET 
| NEW YORK CITY 


Offers to visitors...a truly fine 


hotel...A distinguished address 


..A convenient location. Large 
luxurious single rooms from $5... 
double rooms from ‘7... suites $10 


Direction of j. C. Thorne 
and Atkinson 


FINISHING OILS 


Onyx “Phosphamized” Finishing Oils absolutely prevent rancidity, 
odors and discolorations, because they remove the cause .. . 
Oxidation. The original excellence of the finished goods remains 
unchanged in storage, under the severest conditions of temperature, 
dampness or dryness. Other benefits are: much softer hand, con- 
stant lubricity, no change in film form on exposure and better 
penetration. You may obtain any Onyx Finishing Oil “Phospha- 
mized,” on specification, at slight additional cost. Write in detail 
for sample and information. 


Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Jersey City, N, J. 
Specialists on Finishing Materials 
Southern Repr., E. W. KLUMPH, Charictte, N. C. 
Midw. Repr.: Maher Color & Chemical Co., inc., Chicago 
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of looms is 351,000 = [| (480)(140)(85./100)] = 6.11 
looms. 


: \ 

70 

€ 


Hand Time in Per Cen? 
Fig. 4. Relation of Hand Time and Loom Efficiency in 
Silk and Rayon Weaving 


Corresponding loom efficiency from Fig. 4 for a 6-loom 
stand is 90.5 per cent. By computation the number of 
looms is [351,000] ~— [ (480)(140)(90.5/100) | = 5.77. 

That is, a weaver should be able to operate six looms 
on the fabric specified at a loom efficiency of about 87 per 
cent and throw 351,000 picks in 8 hours, with 12% per 
cent of the total time free for personal needs and the 
relief of fatigue. 

Two GENERAL FINDINGS 


The closing paragraphs of this paper revert to the 
major objective of the work of the research staff, to “aid 
in improving industrial relations for the benefit of em- 
ployers and workers alike.” Within the limitations ‘of 
the studies two general findings are justified. 

(1) With a few exceptions industrial engineering, as 
its principles and practice are understood and applied by 
the members of The American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, appears to be unknown in the silk and rayon 
industry. 

(2) With a few exceptions work assignments scien- 
tifically based on time studies, and interrelating time, 
product output, and wages, do not appear to be made in 
the silk and rayon textile industry. 

Industrial engineers are condemned because of the 
popular belief that the discoveries they have made are 
being used to oppress workers. The agitation against the 
stretch-out is evidence of this situation. Such charges 
require of industrial engineers that they should re-exam- 
ine their practices to make sure that they are discharging 
their full professional and societal obligations. No engi- 
neer should be party to fixing a work assignment which 
requires excessive effort to perform, nor to the setting of 
a wage rate which is inequitable for the work to be done 
and the effort to be expended. 

Let us not forget the policy of that great leader whose 
memory we delight to honor, Gantt, who would not install 
his system of management unless he was convinced that 
his client would not use the new scientific methods to 
oppress labor. 


APPENDIX 1 


ELEMENTARY OPERATIONS IN SILK AND RAYON 
WEAVING 


1. Warp break in front of loom. Any warp break repaired by 
the weaver when he is standing in front of the loom. 
(a) Record the number of threads repaired if more than one. 
(b) Record more than five contiguous broken threads as a 
Estimate the number. 
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(c) Record an excessive number of edge breaks separately. 

2. Ward breaks in back of loom. Any warp break repaired by 
the weaver when he is standing in back of the loom. 

(a) A break in a double warp thread is classed as a “twisted 
warp break.” 

(b) Record the number of threads repaired if more than one. 

(c) Record more than five contiguous broken threads as a 
smash. Estimate the number. 

(d) Record an excessive number of edge breaks separately. 

3. Break by weaver. Any break made by the weaver whether 
in front or back of the loom. 

(a) Record the number of threads repaired if more than one. 

(b) Record more than five contiguous broken threads as a 
smash. Estimate the number 

4. Defect. Any defect in the warp that demands work by the 
weaver such as, tails, nibs, fuzz, and foreign substance. 

5. wisted warp break. Any break of a warp thread where 
two or more threads pass through a heddle, and the repair is 
made by twisting or tying the broken thread onto its mate or 
mates. 

6. Missing warp thread (tie back). A missing warp thread 
which is replaced by an end taken from a spool. 

7. Pickout. Unweaving because of a warp or filling defect. 

(a) Record in minutes per inch for any pickout of more than 
ten picks. Smaller pickouts should be recorded as “shuttle run- 
out” or “filling break.” 

8. Filling break. Any break in a filling thread. 

(a) Time starts when weaver reaches for shuttle from in front 
of loom. Time stops when weaver pulls shipper handle. 

9. Change shuttle. Replacing an exhausted shuttle. 

(a) Time starts when weaver reaches for shuttle from in front 
of loom. Time stops when weaver pulls shipper handle 

10. Shuttle runout. Exhaustion of the filling leaving an un- 
completed pick. 

(a) Time starts when weaver reaches for shuttle from in front 
of loom. Time stops when weaver pulls shipper handle. 

(b) Record absence of spare shuttle. 

11. Change and fill shuttle. - Reloading and replacing shuttle. 

(a) Include clipping ends of filling. 

(b) Record paper cops if used. 

(c) Time starts when weaver reaches for shuttle from in front 
of loom. Time stops when weaver pulls shipper handle 

12. Fill spare shuttle or fill magazine. Reloading shuttle with 
quill or loading quill into magazine or loading shuttle into maga- 
zine. 

(a) Record as fill spare shuttle, or fill magazine with quill or 
fill magazine with shuttles. 

13. Strip quill, Removing unused filling from quill. 

(a) Do not record if quill is stripped during watching or pa- 
trolling. 

14. Walk to give attention. Includes walking to give any kind 
of specific attention to a loom. 

15. Examine work or loom. Definite examination of work or 
loom by the weaver when he is in a stationary position. 

16. Patrolling. Walking around the looms and watching their 
operation, to anticipate and to prevent occurrences. 

17. Personal needs. Includes time for drinking and going to 
the toilet. 

(a) Report in minutes, and as a percentage of the total time. 

(b) When no lunch hour recess is provided, report the time 
taken for eating separately in minutes and as a percentage of the 
total time. 

18. Inactive time. Includes free time when weaver is not 
working. 

(a) Report in minutes, and as a percentage of the total time. 

19. Miscellaneous work while loom is stopped. Include and 
specify any operations which occur while the loom is stopped and 
which are not elsewhere classified. 

20. Miscellaneous work while loom is running. Include and 
specify any operations which occur while the loom is running and 
which are not elsewhere classified. 

21. Preposition quill. Taking quill from rack preparatory to 
loading shuttle. 

(a) Record the time for this operation when it is the habitual 
practice of the weaver. 

22. Doff cut of cloth. Operation of removing a cut of woven 
cloth and rethreading the cloth around the take-up roll. 

(a) Record separately the time when loom is stopped and 
when loom is running. 

_ 23, Loom fixing. Operations in adjusting a loom by the loom 
hixer while the loom is stopped. 

(a) Record only work done by loom fixer. 

_ 24, Take up spare ends (rayon warps principally). Operations 
in shortening spare warp ends. 

25. Bang-off. False stop of a loom, requiring no work by the 
weaver except to pull the shipper handle and restart the loom. 

(a) The principal causes of bang-off are loose warp or filling 
threads and improper adjustment of the loom. 
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Predicts Heavier Buying 
Of Textile Mill Stocks 


Spartanburg, S. C.—A large in- 
crease in buying of textile stocks 
should begin about January Ist, after 
inventories have been finished, pro- 
vided the processing tax decision is in 
favor of the mills, Henry Blackford, 
official of A. M. Law & Co., a leading 
stock and commodities house here, 
stated. 


However, should the decision in 
the tax matter go against the mills, 
the pick-up in buying orders may be 
affected, Mr. Blackford said. 

October was the high spot, he said, 
in buying here, there having been a 
general and gradual leveling off since 
that period. He recalled that pend- 
ing the gold clause decision early last 
year, there was some delay in order 
getting under way. 
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Department 


WANTED—Graduate of textile school 
with two years’ experience in mill to 
take charge of experimental department 
in cotton yarn mill. Give full particu- 
lars in writing Address “B. H. L.,” 
care Textile Bulletin. 


Wanted 


Overseer Weaving small mill with 
super-silk looms. Do not apply 
unless you are well qualified for 
job. Must understand loom thor- 
oughly. Furnish references. Pay 
$35.00 week. Write “XX,” care 
Textile Bulletin. 


| G. A. WHITE 4&4 CO., Sou. Rep. 
international Moistening Co. 
Jackson Moistening Co. 
Foxboro Humidity Controls 
Pumps, Compressor, Us 
Humidifiers 


Charlotte, N. C. | 


Men Wanted 


Supt. Yarn Mill—Age about 35; | 
| textile graduate preferred; must 

| good manager of 

relp. 

Overseer Spinning—For 15,000 spin- 
dies; experienced man not over 40 
years. 

Give complete record with refernces 

in first letter. 


Address G. P.., 
Care Textile Bulletin. 
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FOR SALE | 


12.000 spindle Yarn Mill equipped 
to make high grade knitting yarns; 
complete with village Located in 
a growing North Alabama town. 
For full details write Care Box 73, 
Columbia, Tenn. | 


WANTED—Man experienced in yarn sales 
to assist in mill office and manage the 
yarn end. Prefer man not over 40 years 
of age. Give full record of experience 
and references. Write “Yarn Manufac- 
turer,’’ care Textile Bulletin. 


It is probable that within the next Jj 
few weeks, openings will develop 
' for experienced, reliable operating 

executives in all departments. We 
' suggest therefore that you file your 

application with us now, giving a 
COMPLETE record of your qualifi- § 
cations and the exact type of work 
on which you are most experienced. 
| Bulletin. 


Technical Articles Wanted 


Would like to get in touch with 
practical men who can write arti- | 

cles covering various phases of cot- 
' ton manufacture. Writing ability 
secondary to ability to present 
helpful and practical articles. Ad- 
R. W., care Textile Bulle- | 
n. 
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Government Program 
Improves Cotton Outlook 


New York.—Modifications of the 
Government program for assisting 
the cotton growers, by encouraging 
the planting of a larger acreage and 
the reduction of the loan value, have 
resulted in a definite improvement in 
the outlook for the American cotton 
trade, according to a review of the 
trade contained in the eighth Cotton 
Year Book of the New York Cotton 
Exchange, just issued. The way has 
been opened to the offering of larger 
supplies of American cotton in world 
markets, on a price parity with for- 
eign growths, and hope has been re- 
viced that the increase in foreign 
production will be checked and for- 
eign markets for American cotton will 
be recaptured, it is stated. 


World consumption of all growths 
of cotton in the 1934-1935 season 
was Close to the largest on record, ac- 
cording to statistics in the book. It 
aggregated 25,428,000 bales, com- 
pared with a maximum of 25,778,000 
in 1928-29, and an average of only 


24,760,000 bales per season in the 
pre-depression period from 1924-25 
to 1928-29. Consumption was at this 
high level, it is pointed out, notwith- 
standing the low level of general 
trade and industry, and, hence, of 
buying power, in many countries. 
The book was prepared under the 
direction of Alston H. Garside, Eco- 
nomist of the Exchange. It contains 
comprehensive statistics on world 
supply and world distribution of 
American and foreign growths of cot- 
ton, prices of cotton, yarn, and cloth, 
mill activity, and other data of inter- 
est from a cotton market standpoint. 


World’s Rayon Output 
Shows 20% Increase 


It is not possible to obtain a com- 
pletely reliable estimate of world 
rayon production as only a few coun- 
tries issue official figures, the Textile 
Weekly of Manchester, England, 
finds. Various attempts have been 
made to estimate production during 
the first half of 1935. These suggest 
that the total was about 460,000,000 
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pounds, an increase of 20 per cent 
compared with the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1934. 

Production of yarn, staple fiber 
and waste in the United Kingdom 
during this period, according to the 
excise statistics, was 61,300,000 
pounds against 46,010,000 pounds in 
the first half of 1934, and 47,090,000 
pounds in the second half. In Japan, 
rayon produced by members of the 
Japan Rayon Association was 92,- 
310,000 pounds, and if production by 
non-members is included, the total 
should be about 100,000,000 pounds. 
Production of yarn and staple fiber 
(excluding waste) in Italy was 70,- 
300,000 pounds. 

Official figures of United States 
production are not available, but it is 
estimated that production of viscose 
rayon was about 100,000,000 pounds, 
and of other varieties 20,000,000 
pounds. The total in the first half of 
1934 was 97,000,000 pounds. Pro- 
duction in the less important coun- 
tries was in general greater than in 
the corresponding period of 1934, the 
exceptions being Holland (which 
showed a substantial decline) and 
Switzerland. 


Upholds Cotton Mill 


Atlanta, Ga.—This week the Geor- 
gia Court of Appeals issued a deci- 
sion holding the Moultrie Cotton 
Mills free of a liability for a con- 
signment of looms shipped on oral 
order. Because his shipment had 
been turned down and the mill re- 
fused to pay a draft, John Marshall 
filed a claim for $1,080 and interest 
from the mills. Subsequently, the 
looms were sold to pay freight 
charges. Marshall’s initial action was 
dismissed by Municipal Court Judge 
L. L. Moore in Moultrie. Judge 
Moore sustained a demurrer by the 
textile mill and pointed out that be- 
cause “the agreement sued upon was 
not in writing” it was unenforceable. 
The Court of Appeals upheld the de- 
cision. 


Plan Cotton Road 


Montgomery, Ala.—Announcement 
is made that construction of a bitum- 
inous surfaced road with cotton fab- 
ric used as a binder is planned by the 
Alabama Highway Commission. The 
U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, the 
commission said, was co-operating in 
the selection of a site for the high- 
way, which would be similar to a 
“cotton road” constructed some time 
ago aS an experiment in Mississippi. 
As to length and other plans, no de- 
tails were announced by the commis- 
sion. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


| Wellington, Sears Company | 


93 Franklin &t., Boston 66 Werth 8t., New Yerk 
Phitadeiphia Chicago Atianta 


New Orleans San Franoclece 


| CURRAN & BARRY © 


320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


Export 


| MERCHANDISING 


DoMESTIC 


| 10-12 Tuomas Sr.. New York 


‘SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS} 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & Co. : 


RALPH E. ‘LOPER CO. 
Specializing in Textile Service for Over 21 Years 


TEXTILE COST SYSTEMS 
ECONOMY SURVEYS 

SPECIAL REPORTS 
INVENTORY VALUATIONS 
| RE-ORGANIZATIONS 


Woodside Bidg. Greenville, 8. C. 
Buffington Bidg. - - - - Fall River, Maes. 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—There was only a fair amount of new 
business in cotton goods markets last week. In print 
cloth yarn goods, sales were less than production. Prices 
were held on a very firm basis, although buyers generally 
are thought to be well covered on their nearby needs. In 
view of the fact the Supreme Court is expected to give a 
decision on the processing tax next month, many buyers 
are showing a tendency to delay buying, although their 
purchases are protected against a change in the process- 
ing tax. In the event that the tax is held invalid, it is 
not believed here that prices would drop to the full extent 
of the amount now figured to include the tax. 

The less active buying has as yet head no effect on the 
healthy stock situation. Mills are well sold ahead on 
most goods and are not pushing sales. Production is 
large but is in line with orders on hand. 


Drills were in good demand and prices have moved 
upward. There have been sales of the 30-inch high count 
2.50s made in good volume 12c, and minimum quotation 
was 1Z%c, some holding for 12%c. The low counts were 
firm at 11%c. On 30-inch 3.25s there have been fair 
sales at 9c. Other numbers are in good demand and 
advances also have been made on some 37-inch styles. 

Colored cottons continued strong, with work clothing 
fabrics in short supply. 


Sheetings, wide sheets and pillow cases, already in a 
strong position, worked into tighter supply as selling 
houses received specifications from the Treasury’s pro- 
curement division for another million yards of 30-inch 
goods for relief use. 


- In the fine goods markets trading continued light so far 
as the standard lawns and similar styles were concerned, 
but prices were very firm. There has been no change in 
the strong position into which mill have worked, and 
alhtough reports are coming in for increased mill produc- 
tion schedules, these apply usually to the fancy goods 
rather than to staple constructions. Mill men see no 
point in increasing their output of goods which are selling 
far below cost, even if demand does increase. 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s____ 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s__.__ 


Brown sheetinfs, 3-yard = 9% 
Brown sheetings, standard 9% 
Tickings, 8-ounce ¥ 19 
Denims 15 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s_ 


Staple ginghams 10 


J.P. STEVENS & CO., INC. 
Selling Agents 


40-46 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK |} 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa~—The yarn market showed less activ- 
ity last week. The volume of business was considerably 
lower, although prices held strong and were generally un- 
changed. In most instances, attempts to buy at conces- 
sions were not successful. It is understood that a few 
spinners were pressing for new business, but that they 
were exceptions to the average. 

The approach of the inventory period and the tendency 
to await the court decision on the processing tax are cited 
as factors that are checking business. In the meanwhile 
shipments on past orders continue very good and stocks 
are not accumulating. While buyers have complained 
about the higher prices developed in the past several 
weeks, spinners are not finding their position materially 
improved. The high basis on cotton takes care of the 
gain in prices and few mills now have on hand any quan- 
tity of cotton bought before the advance. 

A contrasting trend is apparent in mercerized. Here 
prices are strong and there is a feeling in the trade that 
increases above the current list of 72c to 74c for 60s two- 
ply may be made shortly by processors. This feeling is 
stimulating buying by knitters that did not cover before 
the last price increase a couple of months back. As a 
result contracts running through the first half of next 
year are being placed to follow old contracts. The high 
basis for long staple cotton is the primary reason. 

Many users of both combed and carded yarn are be- 
lieved to have stocks below a safe minimum for their 
nearby requirements, but in the case of carded yarn, 
where production is well in excess of sales and, possibly, 
slightly above shipments, the situation for users of carded 
yarn in need of stock is more negotiable than in the case 
of consumers of combed yarn. 

The combed yarn structure is regarded as essentially 
satisfactory. Shipments for weeks past have been heavy 
and most spinners are keeping careful tab on the relation 
of their production to shipments. Many spinners have 
resisted the temptation to put more spindles into action 
in order to meet demand for deliveries from consumers 
who kept out of the market until the last moment. In 
general, spinners are not holding any stocks that could 
be tendered against immediate specifications and custom- 
ers in need of quick supplies for piecing-out purposes find 
difficulty in covering their requirements satisfactorily. 


Southern Single Skeins 248 36%-37 
8s 30% - 26s 37% -38 
10s 31 (- 30s 39% -40 
12s 31%- 40s 46 - 
l4s 32. 40s ex 47 - 
20s a 50s 5 
26s 36%- eee Yarns 3, 4 and = Ply 
30s 38. - 
36s 43 toe 31 -31% 
40s 45 - 12s 32 -32 
Southern Single War 16s 33% - 
10s 208 $414 -35 
12s Carpet Yarns 
lds Tinged carpets, 8s, 3 
16s 32%- and 4-ply 28 14 -30 
20s 32. Colored stripe, 8, 3 
26s 361% - and 4-ply 29 -29% 
30s  _ White carpets, 8s, 
40s 45 - and 4-ply 31 - 
Southern Two-Ply Chain Part Waste Insulating Yarns 
Warps 8s, 1-ply 7 -27% 
Re Ss, 2, 8 and 4-ply....28 - 
10s 21 .31% 10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 
12s 39 12s, 2-ply .. 30%- 
16s 33-38% l6s, 2-ply 32 
20s 8414.35 20s, 2-ply 33 -33% 
24s 26 i, 37 30s, 2-ply 37%- 
26s 8712.38 Southern Frame Cones 
30s 29 Ss 30 Ley 
36s 10s sl -. 
40s 12s 31%- 
32 - 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins 16s 32%- 
30% -31 18s 33 C- 
3 ol -31% 248 1 
12s $1%-32 26 +4, 
14s 30 36% - 
oe 28s 37%- 


16 1% 
33-33% 30s 38 -38% 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
| room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. |. 
31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8S. P. O. 


IF ITS PAPER 
Send Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 


Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO. N.C. GREENVILLE, S.C. 


BALING PREss| 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 
of Screw. 

Push Button Control — Reversing 
Switch with limit stops up and 
down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere you 
can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell 
you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc. 
328 W. Water St. SYRACUSE, N.Y 


“SILK AND MIXED GOODS” 


Analysis, Construction, Cost, Calculation and Weave 
By ARTHUR H. SCHNELL 
Autbeor of Silk and Mixed Goods, Etc. 


“Silkk and Mixed Goods Analysis, Construction, Cost, Cal- 
culation, and Weave,’ by Arthur H. Schnell, Textile 
School Graduate, former New York Silk Expert, Practical 
Mill Man and Efficiency Expert, in 2 volumes, 493 pages 
(139 pages), and “for users of silk, rayon, and other yarns 
in the production of mixed g 


BOOK READY FOR DELIVERY 
Price $10.50 Net, Postpaid 
CLARK PUBLISHING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
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Visiting The Mills 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


HITTING THE HIGH SPOTS 


SHorT Visits TO NUMEROUS PLACES IN Quest oF NEWS 


South Carolina is at present in a state ot political 
warfare that is destined to make history. While Gover- 
nor Johnson asserts he is only trying to keep his cam- 
paign promises, he is going about operations in a way 
that breaks his oath of office. Not so much what he is 
trying to do, but Aow he is going about it, seems to be the 
great trouble. 

Legislators, called in session by the Governor, would in 
all probability have been in a better frame of mind had 
not an “organized march” on the Capitol been pulled. 
Threats and demands that legislators “stand back of the 
Governor” were outspoken enough to add fuel to the 
smoldering flames of resentment, and weaken the cause 
they had hoped to strengthen. (Just as striking and 
picketing weakens the cause of union labor.) 

No red-blooded American is going to be forced to re- 
sign his constitutional rights and privileges as a citizen, 
and Governor Johnson is doing much to jeopardize his 
own political status and that of unionism, which he 
champions, regardless of those who through bitter ex- 
perience, have learned that nothing but sorrow and suf- 
fering follow in its wake. 

South Carolina is in a terrible state of turmoil and 
outsiders watch with interest and wonder what the final 
outcome will be. 

The above may not be “news’’ exactly, as it has all 
been reported in daily papers; but it is interesting to get 
first hand information and opinions from leading citizens 
of S. C., who are amazed and indignant over the way 
their Governor has flouted the Supreme Court. 


MILL NEWS IN GENERAL 


Fairmont, S. C. 


At last, the strike at Fairmont, 5. C., which began in 
early October, has ended, and two shifts of around 150 
employees are back on the job, with nothing gained but 
costly experience. 

Claims of “discrimination’’ was said to have caused 
the strike, but though representatives of the National 
Labor Relations Board visited the scene and made inves- 
tigations, they have failed to make public and findings 
to uphold the accusation of strikers. 


It is said that this mill has few orders on hand, but the 
management hopes for improved conditions and business. 
L. B. Gibson is, and has been, superintendent for many 
years. 


Tucapau, S. C. 


The Goodwill Association at Tucapau is doing a won- 
derful work. Dues formerly sent to support Gorman in 
high priced hotels are now kept at home to support needy 
and afflicted fellow workers, especially the widows and 
the fatherless. 

The Association is planning a big Christmas tree for 
Monday, December 23rd, and lists of children up to 12 
years old are being prepared by Messrs. Perry Dillard 
and Vance Jackson and Mesdames Lonnie Jackson and 
Kate Davis. 


Drayton, S. C. 

The Epworth Club is sponsoring an interesting pro- 
gram in the Community Building Saturday night, the 
proceeds to be used to bring Christmas cheer to the sick 
and otherwise unfortunate of Drayton community. The 
program will be rendered by home talent, making it 
doubly interesting. The Drayton Sandlappers and the 
Smith Silvertone quartet (colored) will be on hand to 
contribute to the entertainment, which is hoped will 
draw a large and appreciative audience. 

Just a few weeks ago, the writer spent a happy day in 
this wide-awake little mill town and now wishes it were 
possible to be present for this Christmas program. 

THREE BASKETBALL TEAMS 


Drayton is one of the livest towns on the map. Al- 
ways something doing worth while. There are three 
basketball teams. The Boys’ B Team won the consola- 
tion cup last year in the Southern Textile Basketball 
Tourment, held in Greenville, and will strive hard for 
the championship in the tournament to be held next 
February at same place. Mud Owens is coach. 

The Girls’ Team, with Dick Corbin, manager, and 
Miss Wilma Whitlock, coach, has already won several 
games and lost one—Lyman “A” Girls being among the 
vanquished. 

The Midget Team, coached by N. A. Fisher, is a team 
of small boys who are out to lick any other team of 
youngsters of their age anywhere. 

Smith Crowe is superintendent of the splendid Drayton 
Mills. 
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SPARTANBURG, 5S. C. 


SPARTAN MILLS 

This, too, is a splendid mill and. community, and has 
one of the nicest of Community Buildings, where one 
finds many interesting and varied activities that go to 
build fine characters and make good citizens. 

The writer has never seen anything more valuable to a 
community than a Day Nursery, and one of the best is 
right here. 


I have always wondered why there are not more Day 
Nurseries to train little ones whose mothers are too busy 
with other household duties to give much constructive 
thought to their children—much as they would like to do 
so. 


The Avondale Mills in Alabama, with Mr. Donald 
Comer, president, probably give more thought and con- 
sideration to children than any other Southern Textile 
Company. There’s a Day Nursery in every one of their 
villages. In fact, this company stands back of and 
directs the life of every child from the beginning of 
Nursery days to the end of High School—and on through 
college for those who are ambitious enough to strive for 
higher education. 

I wish every mill official unacquainted with such work 
would investigate results at Spartan Mill at Spartanburg, 
and Avondale Mills in Sylacauga, Ala., and other towns. 
They would find young people earnestly engaged in 
things worth while, and growing up into God-loving and 
God-serving men and women, proud of and loyal to the 
Mill Company that has contributed to their education 
and to their physical, mental, moral and spiritual well- 
being. 

Sometime when we have more time, we hope to write 
an illustrated article giving full details of educational 
opportunities at Spartan Mills. 


PELZER, S. C. 


A Reat Live Town INSTEAD OF A COMMUNITY 


This is truly a nice town, and described so accurately 
and delightfully by Floyd A. Sawyer in The Textile Bul- 
letin that we can’t do better than reproduce his article. 
Pelzer is fortunate in having this splendid writer for a 
citizen. His article follows: 

“Pelzer, S. C., scene of the Labor Day strike riot, 
could hardly be called a village. It is a town within it- 
self, located on the bank of the Saluda river, in Anderson 
County. It has the distinction of being the largest unin- 
corporated town in the State, and has a population of 
about 6,000 people, all depending directly or indirectly 
on the four textile plants. 

“The P. & N. Railroad has two passenger stations in 
Pelzer and the penny per mile fare makes transportation 
even more economical than driving one’s own car. But 


residents of Pelzer seldom have occasion to leave town 
for shopping, as anything can be purchased here from a 
shoestring to an automobile. 

“The town boasts of five groceries, two clothing stores, 
two five and ten-cent stores, two cafes, two drug stores 
A modern steam laundry and two 


and a hardware store. 
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dry cleaning establishments serve citizens of Pelzer and 
surrounding territory. Unlike most mill communities we 
have no company operated store, but the company owns 
all the business houses and they are rented by the mer- 
chants. 

“The town has two large fraternal halls besides the 
community hall. There is a Masonic Lodge, a J. O. U. 
A. M. Council and a Tribe of the Improved Order of 
Red Men. Three physicians are located here and an 
emergency hospital where minor operations are perform- 
ed; a gym., a theatre, and an amusement park furnish 
entertainment for those who go in for sports. 

“Our five churches, each with a full time minister, and 
the graded and high school, together with the various so- 
cial activities, makes Pelzer an ideal place in which to live 
and rear a family. 

“Pelzer is noted in the summertime for its cool, shady 
streets and large flower and vegetable gardens. Just 
across the highway from the company property is the 
little town of West Pelzer and the most of its citizens 
depend upon the mills for a livelihood and we have won- 
dered, since the strike, what would become of all these 
people if our mills closed down indefinitely.” 


GREENVILLE, C. 


— 


F. W. Port Mrc. Co. Wins Brive Rippon 


E. W. Stall, the new president of F. W. Poe Mfg. Co.., 
is a courteous and likable gentleman whom the writer 
was glad to meet and to find that he was a close friend to 
our Mr. David Clark. 

This mill recently won a Blue Ribbon for contributing 
to the Community Chest, 100 per cent, with one day’s 
work or more from each employee. That’s a record that 
the higher officials and Superintendent W. W. Rodgers 
have reason to be proud of. 

L. C. Couch is overseer carding; Roy Wilson, overseer 
spinning; the superintendent, Mr. Rodgers, is in charge 
of weaving also; Earl Hudgens, overseer cloth room: 
Henry Poole, master mechanic; Mr. Dillard, outside over- 
seer. 


Merry Christmas to Everybody.—“Aunt 
Becky.” 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of. textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Aegt.. L. BS. 
Ligon, Greenville, S. C. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Branches, 209 John- 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; 905 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 58. 
C.: 20 Adams Ave., Memphis. Tenn. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bidg., Berrien Moore, Mgr.; Balti- 
more, Md.. Lexington Bidg., A. T. Jacobson, Mer.; Birmingham, 
Ala., Webb Crawford Bide., John J. Greagan, Mer.; Chariotte, 
N. C., Johnston William Parker, Mer.: Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Tennessee Blectric Power Bldg.. D. S. Kerr, Mer.: Cin- 
cinnatl, O., First National Bank Bide... W. G. May, Mer.; Dallas, 
Tex., Santa Fe Bidg., E. W. Burbank, Mer.: Houston, Tex., Shell 
Blidge... K. P. Ribble, Mer.: New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bldz., 
F. W. Stevens, Mer.: Richmond, Va., Electric Bidge., C. 
Crosby, Mer.: St. Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Bide.. Cc. L 
Orth, Mer.: San Antonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Bldg... Bar! 
R. Hury, Mer.: Tampa, Fila., 415 Hampton St., H. C. Flanagan, 
Mer.: Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., D. M. McCargar, Megr.; 
Washington, D. C., Southern Bidg.. H. C. Hood, Mer. 

AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 301 E. 
7th St., Charlotte, N. C.,. Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 

AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St.. New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. lL Southern 
plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & inc., Providence, R. lL. Frank 
W. Johnson, Sou. Mer., Box Tats. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Robert E. Buck, Box 904, Greenville. S. C.;: Harold T. Buck, 1615 
12th St.. Columbus, Ga.: Ww. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Huntsville, Ala. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Chariotte, N.C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville. S. C.: 215 Central Ave., S.W., At- 
lanta, Ga.: Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas. Tex. 


ATLANTA HARNESS 4&4 REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga., A. P. 
Robert and G. P. Carmichael, Atlanta Office. Sou. Reps., Ala. 
and Ga., Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office; Carolinas and Va., 

T. Smith. P. O. Box 349. Greenville. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., 1465 High St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Agent, Ernest F. Culbreath, Ninety-Six, 8S. C. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, 8S. C., J. H. Spencer, Maer. 

BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Mer., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, 8. C.; R. C. 
Young, Jefferson Apts., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, 303 
Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett. Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8. William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, 8. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sin- 
gleton, Dallas, Tex.; 5. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C.: J. Richard Plowden, 421 10th Ave., West, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


BROWN 4 CO., D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep... N. W. 
Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, N. C. 


BUTTERWORTH 4&4 SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., J. Hill Zahn, Mer 

CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St.,. New York City 
Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike 
A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Browning, 
Hillsboro, N. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 
CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 
N. C. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Chariotte, N. C. 

CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER CO., 614 Johnston Bidge., Char- 
lotte,.N. C. Sales Staff, E. J. Mueller, C. P. Semmiow. Execu- 
tive Offices, 111 W. Washington St... Chicago, Ill 

CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City 
Sou. Offices, 519 E. Washington St., Greensboro, N. C.; Green- 
ville, 8. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, lowa. Sou. Offices, Clinton Sales Co., 
Greenville, 8. C., Byrd Miller, Sou. Rep.; Atlanta Office, 223 
Spring St., S.W., Box 466, Luther Knowles, Jr., Sou. Rep.; 
Charlotte, N. C. Stocks carried at convenient points. 

COMMERCIAL CREDIT CO., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Rep., C. R. 
Taylor, 1414 Johnston DBidg., ‘ ‘harlotte. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Rep., T. Holt Haywood, Reynolds Bidge., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place. New 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, 8S. C.. John R. 
White, Mger.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bidg., Spar- 
tanbureg, 5S. J. Canty Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mer.: Corn 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga.. G. Stover, Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co., 824-25 
N. © Bank Bide Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, Mgr.; Corn 
Proaucts Sales Co., Comer Bidg., Birmingham, Ala., lL. H. Kel- 
ley. Mer. Stocke carried at swnventent polnts. 


CROMPTON 4&4 KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. ag 
John BE. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, 8S. C.; Chas. L 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720. Atlanta. Ga 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensborc, N. C., Greenville, 8. C 
Sou. Reps., EB. B. Spencer, Box 681, Charlotte, N. C.; Jess Cald- 
well, Hast Radford, Va 

DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


DRAPER CORPORATION. Hopedale. Mass. Sou. Rep., EB. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.: Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 


St.. 8. W., Atlanta, Ga.. W. M. Mitchell, Spartanburg, S. C., Clare 
H. Draper, Jr. 


DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Wall St.. New York City. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., Inc., E. t., Dyestuffs Div... 
Wilmington, Del. John L. Dabbs. Mer.: D. C. Newman. Asst. 
Mer.: E. P. Davidson, Asst. Mer.—Technical. Sou. Warchouses, 
302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Reps... L. EB. Green, H. B. 
Constable, W. R. Ivey. Charlotte Office: J. D. Sandridce. W. M. 
Hunt, 1031 Jefferson Standard Bide.. Greensboro, N. C.: B. R. 
Dabbs, John L. Dabbs, Jr., 715 Providence Blde.. Chattanooga. 
Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, Amanda Apt.. Greenville, S. C.: J. M. How- 
ard, 135 8S. Spring St.. Concord. N. C.: W. F. Crayton. Dimon 
Court Apt... Columbus, Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.: Tom 
Tavior, Newnan. Ga. 

DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., Inc., E .I.. The R. & H. 
Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Del R. M. Levy. Dist. Sales 
Mer., 302 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C. 

EATON, PAUL 8B., 218 Johnston Bide.. Chariotte. N. C. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES CO., Elmira. N. Y. Sou. Rep., 
John D. Lutes, P O. Box 1551. Charlotte. N.C 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Rep.. 
George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 681, Charlotte. N. C 


SALES CO., 601 Builders’ Charlotte, 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave... New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse. 1101 S Bivd.. Charlotte. _ o. 
B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga. E. H. Ginn. Dist. Mer.: 
Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mer.: Charlotte. N. C.. P. 
Coles, Mer.: Dallas. Tex.. L. T. Blaisdell. Dist. Mer.: Houston. 
Tex., M. Wise. W. O’Hara. Mers.; Oklahoma City. Okla... F. 
D. Hathway. B. F Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Sales Offices. Birming- 
ham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mer.; Chattanooga. Tenn... W. O. Mc- 
Kinney, Mer: Ft. Worth. Tex.. A. H. Keen, Mer.: Knoxville. 
Tenn., . Cox, Megr.; Louisville, Ky.. E. B. Myrick, Mer.: 
Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane. Mer.: Nashville. Tenn.. J. H. 
Barksdale, Mer.; New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mer.: Richmond, 
Va.. J. W. Hicklin, Mer.: San Antonio. Tex., I A. Uhr, Mer.: 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta. Ga.; W. J. Selbert. Mer: Dallas, 
Tex., W. F. Kaston, Mer.: Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker. Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken. N. J. 
Sou. Reps., Frank ©. Keener and Earle Mauldin, 187 Spring St., 


N.W., Atlanta. Ga.: C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


GILMER Co., L. H., Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou 


Factory 
Rep., William Ww Conard Greenwood. 8 C Sou. Mill 


Supply 


Distributors: Alabama-—-Owens-Richards (o.. Inc.. Birmingham: 
Southern Bearing & Parts Co.. Birmingham: Selma Foundry & 
Machine Co., Selma. Florida—Lliewellwyn Machinery Corp.. 
Miami; Harry P. Leu, Inec.. Orlando: Johnston Engineering 
Corp., St. Petersburg: Southern Pump & Supply Co., Tampa. 
Georgia Fulton Supply Co... Atlanta: Corbin Supply Co... Macon 
Mississippi—Soule Steam Feed Works. Meridian ‘North Caro- 
lina--McLeod Leather & Belting Co.. Greensboro: Odell Mill 
Supply Co., Greensboro South Carolina—Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville Tennesse Rogers Bailey Hardware 


Chattanooga; Browning Belting Co.. Knoxville: J. EK. Dfi- 
worth Co., Memphis; Nashville Mac hine & Supp ily Co., Nashville. 
Virginia—Todd Co Inc., Norfolk: Smith-Courtney Co.. Rich- 
mond: Johnston Electric Co.. Staunton West 
tral Electric Repair Co., Fairmont. 

GOODRICH CoO., B. F., 4th and Brevard Sts.. Charlotte, N. C 
Atianta Dist Office, 376 Nelson St.. S.W.. Atlanta, Ga. 

GOODYEAR TIRE 4&4 RUBBER CO.. ine.. The, Akron. O. Sou. 
Reps... W. C. Killick, 205-207 E. 7th St.. Charlotte, 
Eckels, 141 N. Myrtle Ave. Jacksonville. Fla.: Boyd Arthur. 
713-715 Linden Ave.. Memphis. Tenn.; T. F. Stringer. 500-6 N. 
Carroliton Ave., New Orleans. La.: ‘EB. M. Champion, 709-1: 
Spring St., Shreveport. La.; Paul Stevens. 1609-11 First Ave... N. 
Birmingham. Ala.: B. 8. Parker. Jr., Cor. W. Jackson and Oak 
Sts.. Knoxville, Tenn.: W Sanders. 209 Broadway. Louis- 
ville, Ky.: H R Zierach, 1225-31 W. Broad St.. Richmond. Va.: 
J. C. Pye, 191-199 Marietta St.. Atlanta. Ga. 


GRASSELL!I CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland 0 ffi 
Warehouse, 302 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C. ee 

GRATON 4&4 KNIGHT CO., Worcester. Mass. Sales Re My 5 
W. Davis, Graton & Knight Co. 313 Vine St.. Philadelphia. Pa.: 
D. A. Ahistrand, 1271 N Morningside Drive. Atlanta. Ga.: D. P. 
Gordon, Graton & Knight Co., 115 8. lith St.. St. Louis, Mo.: 
0. D. Landis, 1709 Springdale Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; Roger Ww. 
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Allien, 2078 Hallwood Drive, Memphis, Tenn.; H. lL. Cook, 
Graton & Knight Co., 2615 Commerce St., Dallas, Tex. Jobbers: 
Alabama Machinery & Supply Co., Montgomery, Ala.; McGowin- 
Lyons Hdwe. & Supply Co., Mobile, Ala.: C. C. Anderson, 301 
Woodside Bide. Annex. Greenville. S. C.: Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Charleston, 8. C.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla.: Cameron & Barkley Co., Miami, Fla.;: Cameron & Barkley 
Co.. Tampa, Fla.;: Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, Va.; Taylor- 
Parker, Inc., Norfolk, Va.; Battery Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.; 
Columbus Iron Works, Columbus, Ga.; Fulton Supply Co., At- 
lanta. Ga.: Dallas Belting Co., Dallas, Tex.: Textile Supply Co., 
Dallas. Tex.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Keith- 
Simmons Co., Nashville, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Memphis. 
Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.; Southern Supply Co.. 
Jackson, Tenn.; E. D. Morton & Co,, Louisville, Ky.; Standard 
Supply & Hdwe. Co., New Orleans, La 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO.. Greenville. S 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York Clty. 
Sou. Reps., Samuel Lehrer, Box 234, Spartanbure, S. C.: Talley 
W. Piper, P. O. Box 534, Fairfax, Ala.; L. R. Unruh, P. O. Box 
1602, ehariotte. N. C. 


H 4&4 B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. lL Sou. 
Offices. 815 The Ciltigens and Southern National Bank Blidz.. 
Atianta, Ga... J. C. Martin, Agt.: Johnston Blde., Charlotte, N. 

= > . Rimmer, Mer.: Fritz Zweilfel, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller, sales and service representatives. 


HERCULES POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. Sou. Reps... 
Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte, N. C. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne. N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 620, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON 4 CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St.. Philadelphia. 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer., W. H. Brinkley, 1410 First National Bank 
Bide.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 
Square Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; C. L. Elgert, 1306 Court Square 
Bide.. Baltimore, Md.;: C. B. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; D. O. Wylie, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; J. J. Reilly, 2855 Peachtree, Apt. No. 45, 
Atlanta. Ga.: James A. Brittain, 1526 Sutherland Place, Home- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala.: J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St.. New 
Orleans, La.: B. B. Dodd. 333 St. Charlies St.. New Orleans, La. 

HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 258 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Rep., Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 604, Charlotte, N. C 

HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO... Worcester. Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.. Guy L. Melchor, Mer. 
Sou. Rep., Guy L. Melchor, Jr., Atlanta Office: S.W. Rep... Rus- 
sell A. Singleton, Mall Route 5, Dallas, Tex. 

INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP... Cleveland. 0. Sou. Reps... J. 
H. Mason, P. O. Box 897, Greensboro, N. C.: Bruce Griffin, 1128 
Elizabeth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.: W. L. Jackson, 920 Provident 
Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart, Ala. 

JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Rep., W. 
Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept., 
S. B. Henderson, Greer, S. C.;: Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., and Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., 
Gastonia, N. C.: Shelby Supply Co.. Shelby, N. C.: Sullivan Hdw. 
Co., Anderson, 8S. C.: Montgomery & Crawford. Spartanburg, 8. 
C.; Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, S. C.: Carolina Supply Co., 
Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern 
Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Greenville, 8. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.: Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 

JOHNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Carolina 
Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Bidge., Greenville. S. C.: Daniel H. Wallace. Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Warehouses, Greenville, S, C., Charlotte. N. C., Burlington, N. C. 
Sou. Reps., Claude B. Iler, P. O. Box 1888, Greenville, S. 
Luke J. Castile, 5156 N. Church St., Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wal- 
lace, 1115 South 26th St., Birmingham, Ala. 

LAW 4 CO., A. M., Spartanbure, 8S. C. 

LINK-BELT CO., Philadelphia-Chicago, Indianapolis. Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta Plant, 1116 Murphy Ave., 8.W., lL H. Barbee, 
Mer.; Baltimore, 9183 Lexington Bidge., H. D. Alexander: Dallas 
Warehouse, 413-15 Second Ave., E. C. Wendell, Mer.; New Or- 
leans, 614 S. Peters St 

LOPER CO., RALPH E.. 500 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8. C. 

MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS-MAN.- 
HATTAN, iInc., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Offices and Reps., The 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Alabama—Anniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.; Birmingham, 
Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent); Birmingham, Long-lLewis 
Hdw. Co.; Gadsden, Gadsden Hdw. Co.: Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. 
& Supply Co.; Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison Co.; Montgomery, 
Teague Hdw. Co Florida—Jacksonville, Cameron & Barkley 
Co.; Miami, Cameron & Barkley Co.: Tampa, Cameron & Bark- 
ley Co. Georgia—Atlanta. Amer. Machinery Co.: Columbus, A. 
H. Watson (Special Agent); Macon, Bibb Supply Co.: Savannah, 
D. DeTreville (Special Agent). Kentucky—<Ashiand. Ben WiI- 
Hamson & Co., Harlan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.: Louisville. 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—Asheville. T. S. Morrison & 
Co.; Charlotte, Charlotte Supply Co.: Durham. Dillon Supply 
Co.; Elizabeth City, Elizabeth City lron Works & Supply Co.: 
Fayetteville, Huske Hdw. House: Goldsboro. Dewey Bros.: High 
Point, Kester Machinery Co.. and Beeson Hdw. Co.: Lenoftlr, 
Bernhardt-Seagle Co.: Gastonia. Gastonia Belting Co.: Raleigh. 
Dillon Supply Co.; Wilmington, Wilmington Iron Works Shelby, 
Shelby Supply Co.; Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery (uo. South 
Carolina—Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Charleston. Canieron & 
Barkley Co.: Clinton. Industrial Supply Co.: Columbia. Columbia 
Supply Co.; Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Sumter, Sumter Ma- 
chinery Co.; Spartanburg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga, Chattanooga Belting & Supply Co.: Johnson City, 
Summers Hdw. Co.: Knoxville, W. J. Savage Co.: Nashville. 
Buford Bros., Inc. Salesmen—E. H. Olney. 101 Gertrude St.. 
Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville. Tenn.: C. P. Shook. Jr.. 1031 N. 20th 
St.. Birmingham, Ala.; B. C. Nabers, 2519 27th Place S.. Birm- 
nena, Ala.; R. T. Rutherford, 1318 Harding Place. Charlotte, 

MURRAY LABORATORY, Greenville, S. C. 


Yous ONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St., New 


Sou. Office and Warehouse. 201 W. First St., Char- 
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lotte, N. C.; Julian T. Chase, Res. Mer., Kenneth Mackenzie, 
Asst. to Res. Mer. Sou. Reps... Dyer S. Moss, A. R. Akerstrom, 
W. L. Barker, C. EB. Blakely, Frank L. Feazle, Charlotte Office: 
James |. White, Amer. Savings Bk. Bide., Atlanta, Ga.: H. A 
Rodgers, 1004 James Bide... Chattanoo.,a Tenn.: J. H. Shuford. 
Harry L. Shinn, 932 Jefferson Standard Life Bide., Greensboro. 
N. C.; EB. L. Pemberton, 324 Dick St.. Fayetteville, N. C. 
NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Harrison, N. J. Sou. Reps., 
R. B. Macintyre, 801 E. Bivd., Chariotte, N. C.; G. H. Small, 799 
Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Warehouse, Chattanooga. 
enn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange &St., 
Providence, R. 1. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St.. 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Agt., C. D. Taylor, Gaffney, S. C. Sou. 
Reps., L. E. Taylor, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 
S. C.; H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga. 

N. ¥. & J. LUBRICANT CO., 282 Madiaon Ave... New York 
City. Sou. Office, 601 Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C.. Lewis W. 
Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. Sou. Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C., 
Ss. C., New Orleans, La., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, 

NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou 
Plant, 213 W. Long St., Gastonia, N. C. 

NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn. 
Sou. Rep., BE. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte, N. C. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Chariotte, N. C., and Fitchburg, Mass. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., 
Edwin W. Klumph, 1716 Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N. C. 


PLYMOUTH BOX & PANEL CO. Sales Office, 614 Johnston 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. Sales Staff, BE. J. Mueller, C. P. Semm- 
low. Plant at Plymouth, N. C. 


PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 
PRECISION GEAR & MACHINE CO., Inc.. Charlotte. N. C. 


PRESTON CO., GUSTAVO, 113 Broad St.. Boston. Mass. Sou. 
Reps., A. K. Buxton, P. O. Box 463, Charlotte, N. C.; John P. 
Batson, P. O. Box 841, Greenville, 8S. C. 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St.. Philadelphia. Pa. 
Factory and Tannery, Wilmington, Del.; Atlanta Store, 88 For- 
syth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: C. R. Mitchell, Mer.: Reps.. J. W 
Mitchell, Box 1589. Greenville, S. C.: L. H. Schwoebel. 864 W. 
5th St.. Winston-Salem, N. C.; A. S. Jay, 329 West Point S*.. 
Roanoke, Ala. 


ROHM HAAS, Inc., Philadelohia,. Pa. Sou. Rep... P. H. Del 
Plaine, 1109 Independence Blde., Charlotte, N. C. 

8. S. ROY & SONS, Worcester, Mase Sou. Office, 21 Byrd 
Bivd., Greenville, 8S. C., John R. Roy, representative 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St.. Boston. Mass Sou. 
Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle. Sov. 
Agent: Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, Mer.: 
Greenville, 8. C. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City. N. J. Sou. Rep., Har- 
old P. Goller, Greenville, S. C.;: Francis P. Boyer, Lowell, Mass. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps.. 
E. H. Stegar, 212 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C.: R. B. Olmey, 158 
EB. Main 8St.. Spartanbure. 8S. C.: W. O. Masten. 2308 S. Main St., 
Winston-Salem, N. C.: W. B. McLeod, 245 W. Freemason St... 
Norfolk, Va.: G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock St.. Rareich, N. C.: John 
Limbach, 233 Peachtree St., Atlanta. Ga.: D. 8S. Shimp, 3 Cum- 
mins Sta., Nashville, Tenn. Warehouses at Philadelphia, Char- 
Spartanburg, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville. Newark and 

oston. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO.. 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago, Il. Sou. Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro. N. 
C., 908 Lakeview St... "Phone 6935. O. B. Shelton. Rep.: Atlanta, 
Ga., 118 Courtland 8St., S.E.. A. S. Stephens. Rep.: New Orleans. 
La., 700 Tchouptitoulas St., P. Odenhahl, Rep. 

SIPP-EASTWOOD CORP., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO... Inc... Southeastern Div. Office. 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bide., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. N. C.: 
Textile Warehouse Co., 611 Rhett St.. Greenville. S. C.: South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.: New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
17th St., Richmond, Va.: Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush S8St.., 
Norfolk, Va. 


SOLUOL CORP., 123 Georgia Ave... Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Rep., Eugene J. Adams, Terrace Apts., Anderson, 8S. C. 

SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 

SOUTHERN SPINDLE 4&4 FLYER CO., Chariotte. N. C 

SOUTHERN TEXTILE BANDING MILL. Charlotte. N. C. 

STALEY SALES CORP... Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices. 721 Glenn 
Bide... Atlanta, Ga., Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Sou. Mer. 812 Mont- 
romery Bidg.. Spartanburg, 8. C.. Geo. A. Dean. Reps.. W. T. 
O’Steen, Greenville, S. C.: John A. Harris. Greensboro. N. C.: 
R.-R. Berry, Atlanta, Ga.;: H. A. Mitchell, Birmingham. Ala. 

STANLEY WORKS. THE. New Britain. Conn Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 552 Murphy Ave... S.W.. Atlanta. Ga. H. C. 
Jones, Mer.; Sou. Rep., Horace EF. Black, P. ©. Box 1484, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave.. Phila- 
deiphia. Pa. Sou. Office Plant, 621 BE. McBee Ave.. Greenville 
Ss. C.. H. E. Littlejohn and J. J. Kaufman. Jr.. Vice-Pres. in 
charge of reed plant; Atlanta, Ga.. H. Raiford Gaffney. 722-723 
Forsyth Bide.: Greensboro, N. C.. C. W. Cain. 


STEIN, HALL 4&@ CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave.. New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin. Mer 
STERLING RING TRAVELER CO.. 101 Lindsey St.. Fal) 


River, Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 78. Green- 
ville, 8S. C. 


STEWART IRON WORKS, Cincinnati, O. Sales Reps., Peter- 
son-Stewart Fence Construction Co.. 241 Liberty St., Spartan- 
burg, 5. C.; Fred C. Shaefer, West Point, Ga.: A. FE. Sortore. 27 
Dartmouth Ave... Avandale Estates, Ga.: Ruff Hdw. Co.. 1649 
Main St., Columbia, S. C.; Lewis M. Clyburn. Box 388. Lancas- 
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ter, S. C.: R. EB. Davis, P. O. Box 343, Goldsboro, N. C.; Henry 
D. Bunch. 319 8S. Boylan Ave., Raleigh, N. C.; Lewis L. Merritt, 
Odd Fellows Bide., Wilmington, N. C.; Bdwin C. Boyette, Jr., 
1818 Ewine Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; John G. Webb, Hillsboro, N. 
Cc.: 8. Donaldson Fortson, 648 Broad St., Augusta, Ga.; The 
Taylor Iron Works & Supply Co., 1014 Broadway, Macon, Ga., 
D. EB. Kehoe, 412 FE. 40th St., Savannah, Ga. Complete sales and 
erection service avallable through all of our representatives. 
STONE, CHAS. H., Inc., Stone Bidg., Charlotte, N. C 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 

TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk, Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low. W. H. Grose, D. L. Keys, Charlotte, N. C.;: P. H. Baker, 
Spartanburg. 8 C 

TEXTILE BANKING CO.,. 55 Madison Ave... New York City 
Sou. Rep., Kerimeth A. Durham, 1112 Commercial National Bank 
Charlotte. N. C 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY 7" Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Chariotte, N. C. 

TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin 8t.. <<. & 2. 
Eaddy. Sec. and Treas 

TRUSCON LABORATORIES, THE, Detroit, Mich. Sou. Reps., 
Atlanta, Ga., 324 Marietta St.. R. G. Bullard: Birmingham, Ala.. 
Truscon Steel Co., 1105 Martin Bidg.;: *Chariotte, N. C., States- 
ville Road, George Woolley, Jr.: Chattanooga. Tenn., Truscon 
Steel Co., 9038 James Bidg.; Dallas, Tex., 415 Construction Bide... 
Truseon Steel Co.; *Houston, Tex., 731 Merchants — Mfrs. Bldg.. 
W. F. Sattler: Jacksonville, Fla., Truscon Steel Co., 3rd and 
Clark Sts.: Knoxville, Tenn., Truscon Steel Co., 606 Burwell 
Bldg.; Memphis, Tenn., Truscon Steel Co., 586 Shrine Bldg., New 
Orleans, La., Truscon Steel Co., 1148 Canal Bank Bidg.; *Nor- 
folk, Va., 22nd & Manteo Sts., W. C. Utley: *Richmond, Va., 736 
Central Natl. Bank Bide... A. P. Long. *Indicates laboratory. 

UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. |. Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


U. S&S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. I. Sow 
Fac. Reps., J. S. Paimer, 1207 Woodside Bidc.. Green\ille. S. C.; 
L. K. Palmer, 116 8S. 18th St., Birmingham, Ala.: L. M. Hardy, 618 
S. Mendenhall St.. Greensboro, N. Cc. Sou Distributors Rarreled 
Sunlight, D. A. Hines, 316 Twelfth St., Lynchburg. Va.: The 
Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 1003, Norfolk. Va.: Bullington Paint 


Co., Inc., Fourth and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va.: Morcan’'s, Inc., 
111 W. Broad St., Savannah, Ga.; Nelson Hdw. Co., 17 Campopell 
Ave., E Roanoke.. Va Atlantic Paint Co., 207 Meeting St.., 


Charleston, 8S. C.: Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of Asheville, 77 
Patton Ave., Asheville, N. C.;: Pritchard Paint & Glass Co., 12 
W. 5th St.., Charlotte, N. C.; Gate City Paint Co.., 
St., Greensboro, N. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartan- 
burg, 8S. C.; Chapman Drug Co., 516 State St.. Knoxville. Tenn.: 
The Bason-Morgan Co., 322 Second Ave.. N.. Nashville, Tenn.: 
G. & H. Paint & Glass Co., 1016 Broadway. Columbus, Ga.: The 
Hutchens Co., 100 S. Jefferson St., Huntsville, Ala.; Campbell 
Coal Co., 236-240 Marietta St... N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Favrot Roof- 
ing & Supply Co., P. O. Box 116, Station G. New Orleans. La.: 
Standard Bide. Mat. Co., Inc.. 230 3ist St.. Birmingham. Ala 

U. Ss. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Reps.. William W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8S. 
C.; Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga. 

VEEDER-ROOT, iInc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 
1401 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.. Bdwin Howard, Sou. 
Sales Mer. 

VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. 1L., with Sou. 
office and stock room at 137 S. Marietta St., Gastonia, N. C. 
Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., Mgr., 1733 Inver- 
ness Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 

VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Maer. 

WAK, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Kennedy, Pres.;: F. W. 
Warrington, field manager. 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, 
Whitin Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton. 
Mers.; 1317 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 
ae Charlotte Office; lL. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 

ce. 

WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville. Mass. 
a. Rep., W. L. Nicholson, 2119 Conniston Place, Charlotte, 


WILLIAMS SONS, |. B., Dover, N. H. Sales Cc. ©. 
Withington, 710 W oodside Bidg.., Greenville, BS Gr: A. Brand, 
213 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. N. C. 


WOLF, JACQUES 4 CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps.., c.. BR. 
Ersams. 1202 W. Market St., Greensboro, N. C.: Walter A. 
Jood Supply Co., 4517 Rossville Bivd., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


110 N. Greene 


The Cotton Classer Uses the Polarizing 
Microscope 


(Continued From Page 9) 


consumer, of continued wear and launderings without 
sign of fatigue. 

Crop control is another fertile field for research. In 
this connection the Textile Foundation is reported as 
having diverted a part of their funds to aid in the study 
of agricultural methods. Mongrelized seed, through cross- 
pollination and the use of gin-run stocks, is said to con- 
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stitute over 90 per cent of that which is planted annually. 
This has resulted in short, wastey, partially developed lint 
of poor spinning quality. Here, again, the maturity 
microscope steps in to play an important part. 


May I again stress that the findings of science be re- 
duced to simple and effective interpretations. The aver- 
age business executive has but little opportunity to be- 
come research-minded in its literal sense. I cate not what 
his training has been, if he is today actively engaged in 
steering a modern ship of industry, the more or less ab- 
stract findings of science are like a distant shore in the 
early morning haze. Unless his ship is badly off its 
course, he will not raise binoculars to his eyes to identify 
it. On the other hand, there may be a treasure on that 
shore, but it will pass by unnoticed unless somebody is 
there to call it to his attention. 


The advances of science must be sold in the market like 
any other commodity. Having found one of genuine 
value, give it an attractive wrapping, engage a competent 
salesman, and your chances of putting it across will b= 
strengthened many times over. 


The Cotton Situation 


(Continued from Page 5) 


Under this condition, we believe the importance of an 
adverse decision on the Bankhead Act is enormously mini- 
mized, and that at least so far as acreage is concerned, 
the trade need not lay awake nights worrying over the 
“bogey” of uncontrolled production as a result of adverse 
court action on the Bankhead law. 


In the course of time, the trade will have to consider 
the influence of outside growths on prices. This, we be- 
lieve, is hardly a nearby threat, owing to the lateness of 
the Indian crop and the reported setback to Brazilian 
production as a result of unfavorable weather. 


We have a favorable opinion of the outlook for cotton 
prices. We take this view in the face of current uncer- 
tainties and the hesitation that usually develops as the 
new year inventory period approaches. 


United Merchants’ Profit Is $772,919 


Net profit of $772,919, after deduction of taxes, of 
$213,606 interest on collateral trust bonds and of $362,- 
063 depreciation, is reported by United Merchants & 
Manufacturers, Inc., and subsidiaries for the year ended 
July 31st. The net profit is equal to $1.28 a share on 
the stock and compares with $2.01 on common stock in 
the previous year. 

In a statement accompanying the balance sheet, Homer 
Loring, president, and Lawrence Marx, vice-president, 
point out that the Argentine subsidiary (Sociedad Ano- 
nima Textile Sumamerica) commenced construction of its 
plant in December, 1934, and that “it is expected that 
both the cotton and finishing plan will be in complete 
operation before July, 1936.” 

The balance sheet carries among assets an item of 
$963,831.43 as investment in and advances to the Argen- 
tine subsidiary, of which $200,000 is pledged as security 
for guarantee of loan. 
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Should Spinners be Double-Jointed? 


Sometimes you'd think so... to 
see them trying to do two jobs 
—tending their frames and clean- 
ing them. 


Let spinners spin and a Parks 
Automatic Cleaner do the clean- 
ing. For no matter how well a 
a spinner can clean, a Parks 
Cleaner can do it better. This 
equipment cleans mechanically, 
regularly. It eliminates slugs, 


gouts, bunches. It greatly re- 
duces breakage, loom stoppage, 
seconds; improves production 
in quality and quantity. Pays for 
itself in short order. 


There are two types of Parks 
Cleaners—though both have the 
same automatic operation. One 
type is mounted on the creel 
board, travels lengthwise, clean- 
ing as it goes. The other—the 


Bunchless cleaner —runs on 
monorails mounted on the ceil- 
ing, cleans regularly, efficiently. 


Send the coupon below for com- 
plete information about Parks 
Automatic Cleaners and the 
economies they effect. Or check 
the line on the coupon that will 
bring a Parks engineer to explain 
what they'll do for you—— how 
they can improve production. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., FITCHBURG, MASS...CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


PARKS 


Automatic Cleaners 
gineer call [ 


Name 
Company 
Address 


You may have an en- 
(Please check) 
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